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JOB CORPS CENTER CLOSINGS AND SLOT 
REDUCTIONS 



THURSDAY, MAY 15, 1986 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2261, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Matthew G. Martinez 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Hawkins, Martinez, Williams 
Perkins, Gunderson, and Henry. 

Staff present: Eric Jensen, staff director; Bruce Packard, legisla- 
tive assistant; and Mary Gardner, minority legislative associate. 

Mr. Martinez. I want to call the meeting to order. 

Today's hearing of the Employment Opportunities Subcommittee 
is being held to review the Labor Department's proposed closing of 
6 Job Corps centers and elimination of 1,200 training slots to meet 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings budget cuts. 

Members on both sides of the aisle and from both Houses have 
contacted me with their outrage over the proposed center closings 
and slot reductions which will prevent 2,500 youths from partici- 
pating in Job Corps training. 

As we all know, the Job Corps is a program designed specifically 
for disadvantaged youth, 80 percent of whom are dropouts from 
high school. This training program has been in existence for 20 
years and has been proven to be successful in providing youth with 
job training and remedial education skills, and in placing youths in 
fully productive jobs. Various studies have found that the Job 
Corps Program is cost efficient, returning $1.38 for every $1 ex- 
pended for trainees. 

While I am sympathetic about the budget constraints which the 
Congress has placed upon the Department through Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings, I am convinced that the Department can find 
savings through their pilot/demonstration and construction funds 
in order to meet temporary shortfalls in its budget until program 
year 1987 begins. In addition, the Labor Department estimates that 
by not closing the six centers, $4.1 million will be saved in closing 
costs— costs which can then be applied toward overall program sav- 
ings. 

Since these youths are the heart of the human-capital oriented 
Job Corps, it is essential that training slots and training centers be 

(1) 
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Prepared Statement oe Hon. Steve Gunderson. a Representative in Congress 
From the State of Wisconsin 

Mr. Chairman, I commend you for calling together today's 
hearing on such short notice to address an area of concern for 
many of us, that of the potential closing of six of our Nation's 
106 Job Corps Centers in Program year 1986. I want to extend a 
welcome to Representatives Jim Jones and Mike Synar and to all 
other witnesses participating in this morning's hearing, 
providing us with their insight on this issue. 

At this time I also want to welcome and thank Assistant 
Secretary Semerad for being with us again this morning on behalf 
of the Department of Labor. Mr. Semerad has a very difficult — 
and many times unpopular task of providing Members of Congress 
with the Department's plan fo. the closing of the 6 slated 
Centers. And while we might not necessarily like all that you 
have to tell us Mr. Semerad, we do appreciate your working with 
us on this issue. 

Today's hearing is an important one, focusing on a very 
controversial and emotional issue, I just hope that we can keep 
our emotions to a minimum and strive to come up with the most 
beneficial solutions for the Job Corps Program overall and for 
those disadvantaged youth that it serves. 

Since its inception in 1964, the facts speak for themselves 
the Job Corps program has served almost one million 
disadvantaged youth, 75 to 80 percent of whom have gone on to 
unsubsidized employment, the military or higher education. 
Corpsmembers eliminate participation in cash welfare programs, 
both while in the program and after leaving. Graduates become 
valuable, skilled members of the Nation's workforce — becoming 
tax payers rather than tax consumers. There is no doubt that 
the Job Corps program is beneficial both in terms of human 
potential and cost-effectiveness, with a $1.46 return on every 
$1.00 invested in a corpssiember through reduced dependence on 
welfare and increased tax revenues. Still, at a time when the 
budget deficit is past the $200 billion mark, we must continue , 
to look for ways to improve even the best, most valued of 
programs in order to get the maximum potential out of our 
•limited Federal dollars. 

The Job Corps Program enjoys strong bipartisan Congressional 
-support that is hard to match and while we might not agree with 
the proposal before us from the Department of Labor calling for 
six Center closings — I know that Secretary Brock and Assistant 
Secretary Semerad share our support for the Job Corps Program. 
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Statement of the Honorable Steve Gunderson »• • 

Employment Oppcr jnities Subcommittee 
Bearing on Job Corps Center Closings 

Page Two. 

One point on which most people at today's hearing agree is 
that high levels of efficiency and effectiveness within Centers 
is in the best interest of the overall Job Corps Program. 
Further, many if not most, on both sides of the aislt, Vec&gnize 
that there are a number of Centers — not jut. 6 — that are 
performing poorly at high costs which short of closing need to 
be tightened up on to ensure their own survival and that of the 
Program. 

For the good of Job Corps, and in fairness to those Centers 
operating effectively and efficiently something must be done to 
address the poorest performing centers, but what? Here is where 
we disagree and this is why we are here this morning — to work 
on developing a consensus as to what is the best path to follow 
for the future of Job Corps. 

While Members of Congress, including myself, would prefer to 
see the 6 Centers slated for closure given a "last chance" to 
improve their performance levels — and Congress, the Department 
of Labor, and the Centers themselves given a "last chance" to 
pinpoint what is going wrong and how to correct these problems, 
I certainly understand the Department's concern that from a 
management standpoint, it is poor management to allow 
inefficient operations to continue at the expense of other more 
efficient Centers. One of the biggest criticisms of Federal 
programs today is that the government is wasteful — that it 
does >t run programs as efficiently as a private business 
would. And, I have no doubt that if a private business were 
running the Job Corps program — more than just these 6 centers 
would be slated for closure at this time. 

On the other hand however, these operations do represent an 
investment of 20 years — investments in service to 
disadvantaged youth, to the communities in which they reside — 
particularly since those centers slated for closing are located 
primarily in rural areas. I am concerned that the 6 Center 
closing may have a disproportionate impact on the rural 
communities in which they reside. 

However, In today's he .ng we must keep in mind that the 
most important goal of Congress with regard to Job Corps is to 
ensure that the Program's training capacity — its 40,544 
training slot:. — is maintained. These slots are the real 
reason for funding Job Corps in the first place, that of 
providing the "hardest of hardcore" unemployed youth with 
opportunities and hope for the future. Congress and the 
Department of Labor have to to come up with a common solution to 
this problem — we must work together for the best interest of 
the Job Corps. 
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Statement of the Honorable Steve Gunderson 
Employment Opportunities Subcommittee 
Bearing on Job Corps Center Closings 

Page Three. 

Based on Congressional Budget recommendations, we anticipate 
levels of funding for Job Corps that would allow for 
maintenance of the current number of centers and slots in 
Program Year 1987. Many of us hope the Department will see fit 
to use at least a portion of its $12.5 million for pilot and 
demonstration projects and its $30 million for construction to 
maintain current slot levels in Program Year 1986, and if 
possible, to prevent closing the six centers, at least for now. 

Should these Centers be allowed to remain open for another 
program year, Congress must determine the reasons for their high 
costs and poor performance ratings. We must determine why there 
is such discrepancy between Federally operated Centers in 
performance. He must determine whether certain restrictions 
such as that prohibiting CCC's from "contracting out" are 
driving up the costs at Federally run Centers to the point of 
their own demise. The Department of Labor has concluded that 
this prohibition alone is costing the Program an additional 
$7-$10 million per year. Finally, we must be willing to make 
some changes in the Program to increase efficiency and 
effectiveness — as we are in this business to serve the largest 
number of youth possible while maintaining quality. 

In closing, I reiterate that we must achieve some sort of 
consensus on where we go in Program Year 1986 in the Job Corps 
Program and beyond that. Regardless of what decisions are made 
regarding these specific Center closings we must remember that 
our major responsibility is to provide the most efficient and 
effective Job Training program possible for our disadvantaged 
youth. Again, I look forward to bearing the testimony from all 
of our distinguished witnesses. I am confident that we will 
come away with some solid answers to our questions. 
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Mr. Martinez, Thank you, Mr, Gunderson. 

Mr. Williams, do you have any opening statement? 

STATEMENT OF HON. PAT WILLIAMS. A REPRESENTATIVE IN 

CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 
Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The supplemental appropriation bill was on and off the House 
floor. We had trouble, as my colleagues know, in trying to pass the 
rule. Each time the bill would go back before the Rules Committee, 
I would go to the Rules Committee and ask for permission to offer 
an amendment, to legislate on an appropriation bill. To do that, 
the Rules Committee would have had to waive clause 2 of rule 21. 

The purpose of the amendment was that no funds could be used 
to go ahead with these proposed closures. Each time I went to the 
Rules Committee, the Rules Committee turned me down, although 
each time by a narrower and narrower vote. 

Immediately after the Rules Committee had turned me down for 
the final time, my warnings to them that the Department of Labor 
was going to close Job Corps centers came true and the centers 
were announced. Then, several members of the Rules Committee 
said to me that they wished we had one more opportunity, because 
now they would vote to allow me to offer that amendment. 

We went to the floor where the only way we could offer the 
amendment is if not one single member of the House of Represent- 
atives objected to offering the amendment. To my surprise, that is 
what happened. Congressman Strang, of Colorado, offered the 
amendment for me. We thought that there would be more strength 
in the amendment if it came offered by one of our Republican col- 
leagues, so he agreed to do so. 

Now, the critical message in this, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, 
is that no one single member of the House objected to this amend- 
ment being offered, once they realized that, indeed, these centers 
were scheduled for closing. Now, there is a message in that The 
message is that the House of Representatives— and I believe the 
Senate— is absolutely committed to maintaining the strongest pos- 
sible Job Corps System that we can offer our Nation's youth. 

The members of the House are absolutely committed that these 
centers not be closed. Therefore, it seems to me that the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Job Corps administrators, should get that 
message and begin to work more closely with the Congress. They 
should not come rjid simply tell us that they have decided to close 
centers. We need to work out our problems together. The Job Corps 
centers are now between a rock and a hard place, we are the hard 
place, you are the rock, and they are suffering. 

It seems to me that we are going to have to work more closely 
together for the benefit of these centers. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you very much, Mr. Williams. 
Mr. Henry. 

Mr. Henry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL B. HENRY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 

CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 
Mr. Henry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think it is apparent to everyone on this subcommittee, as well 
as the people in the Department of Labor and people associated 
with the Job Corps, that every memt9r of this subcommittee, on 
both sides of the aisle, is a strong advocate and a strong defender of 
the Job Corps. I think that goes without saying. 

Now, there are really three i3sues before us. One is how the De- 
partment of Labor reconciles its spending accounts with the 
Gramm-Rudman requirements. One of the things we wish to ex- 
plore is whether there are other alternatives which ought to be 
looked at, rather than the recommendation of the closure of these 
centers. 

The second issue is the number of slots, and whether or not sup- 
plemental funding, possibly in the pending budget resolutions, is 
going to be available to protect the number of trainee slots. 

The third issue is management efficiency of Job Corps centers 
and the projected, or proposed, closure of six least efficient centers. 

Now, they are really separable questions, yet inter-related. Obvi- 
ously, we have to meet the Gramm-Rudman targets; it would also 
be ft*! hardy and irresponsible for the Department of Labor to run 
cent ra that are demonstrably substantially less efficient than 
other centers. 

I would also submit that there is a separable question in regard 
to the reduction of centers. We are agreed, I think without question 
on this subcommittee, that, No. 1, we want to protect the number 
of available slots. I do think, though, in fairness to those centers 
that are projected for closure— and I know I talked to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, I also talked to the gentleman from Colorado, 
Mr. Strang— I don't know if he is here this morning, but I think 
that he will be— that the issue should be looked at in terms of their 
questions as to the nature of the study and how the management 
decision was made. 

I think in fairness to all parties, we ought to get some clarifica- 
tion on that issue, because I don't think any of us wants to defend 
inefficiency. But we are certainly going to defend the number of 
slots and training opportunities available to our Nation's young 
people. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Henry. 

Chairman Hawkins. 

Mr. Hawkins. I will not delay the hearing. I believe the purpose 
of the hearing is to direct questions to those in charge of the Job 
Corps Center operations. As chairman of the full committee, I have 
been badgered by members who are very disturbed over the clos- 
ings. I think the way to clarify the issue and to come up with a 
rational alternative to the closings is to question the witnesses, 
particularly the representatives of the Department of Labor on 
what other approach can be developed. 

I just wish to commend you, Mr. Chairman, for convening this 
hearing, which I know is in response to the many members who 
are emotionally aroused over this issue. I hope that we can moder- 




ate their concerns, and at the same time find a way to solve this 
very difficult problem. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the opportunity to have this hearing today. I very 
much appreciate your assistance in calling this particular hearing 
on the subject matter that we are concerned with today. 

I will concur with my distinguished chairman of full committee, 
and not wishing to delay unduly the witnesses that we have before 
us and the comments they wiiJ make, and their rationale in what 
we are dealing with. But I would like to state that apparently from 
what we have been able to ascertain to date, there is not a viable 
reason that has been given to us, at least as of this time, that 
would indicate why anyone would want to close Job Corps centers, 
reducing the number of slots, when other options are apparently 
available at this time. 

In looking at the budgetary situation for fiscal year 1986, and 
fully realizing that we have not come to any sort of budgetary 
standards yet, it is apparent from the figures that the Senate has 
adopted a budgetary position of $676 million for the upcoming 
fiscal year 1986. And according to my distinguished colleague from 
Montana, a member of the Budget Committee, he has informed me 
that we are going to have $694 million, and the Democratic alter- 
native, which is suspect, will be passed on the House floor today. 
We were funded at $640 million last year for the Job Corps centers, 
with Gramm-Rudman that was reduced to $613 million. 

The operating budget for the fiscal year is from October 1 
onward to October 1, but the operating budget for the Job Corps 
centers, as I understand it, is July 1 through July 1. And there is 
apparently a period of time from July until October where there is, 
perhaps, some sort of question as to the funding operations for the 
coming year. 

But I would like to make the point that since apparently the 
budget that is going to be adopted, whether we take either the 
Senate, or the House version, or somewhere in between, as most 
likely shall occur, it will most likely be one that has funding that 
will allow the Department of Labor to fund the 106 centers without 
any closures. 

And I would suspect that the period of time, the interim period 
between July through October, the period of 4 months, could be 
funded from alternative sources that are perhaps identifiable 
within the budget of the Department of Labor, and within the 
budget of the Job Corps centers. 

I will have a number of questions, and I will be very interested 
in the responses, but let me preface anything that goes on here 
today by saying that truthfully, the study, to me, is almost a pe- 
ripheral issue. What we are dealing with here is a question of 
whether we are going to close six physical plants that are operat- 
ing and are allowing students to learn. 

And I have a very grave question in my own mind as to whether 
or not the idea is perhaps— nas any sort of relationship with what 
we are trying to accomplish as the long-term goals of reducing the 
unemployment rate that were discussing on the House floor yester- 
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day with our distinguished chairman, who has been no, so helpful 
in term* of unemployment nine* he has been in this Congress, and 
talking about the long*term effects of unemployment in this 
Nation. And the Humpnrey-Hnwkins debate of two of the really 
outstanding legislators that we have had in this Congress in the 
last— well, the last century, in my opinion. 

It strikes me that the period of time that we are referring to, 
there can be no question that we have got to look at other alterna- 
tives And as my dear personal friend from Montana has graphical- 
ly illustrated in his earlier remarks, 1 think that we have got to be 
very aware that at least in this House of Representatives there is a 
very strong feeling that we must continue to not cut back on these 
services, but as indicated by both the Senate and the House ver- 
sions of the budget, increase slots and increase ability to serve. And 
that, I think, is what we are here today to talk about. 

I thank you, the distinguished chairman of California, for the op- 

Kortunity again to have this hearing today, and I shall allow the 
earing to continue on. 
Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Perkins. 

I want to thank the chairman for rearranging his schedule be- 
cause 1 understand that there are a couple of members that are 
hard pressed for time, and so I will ask Senator Nickles to come up 
at this time, 1 am going to announce that all written remarks will 
be entered into the record in their entirety, so please summarize 
your testimony. 

Also, the record will be left open for 2 weeks to receive any addi- 
tional testimony, or to submit additional questions. 
Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Martinez. Yes, Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Hawkins. 1 am trying to cover three subcommittees this 
morning so I must leave shortly. I ask unanimous consent that my 
two series of questions be submitted to the Department of Labor. I 
would like them to answer the questions in writing, and submit 
them for the record, if I may have that privilege. 

Mr. Martinez. If there are no objections, it will be so ordered. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. Senator Nickles, would you come up please? 

STATEMENT OF HON. DON NICKLES, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

Mr. Nickles. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Before my good friend, Chairman Hawkins, leaves I would like to 
tell him that it has been a pleasure working with him and the full 
committee. We have joined forces together in the past in the 
Garcia case and others, and have had some positive results. 

I appreciate the cooperation that this subcommittee and the full 
committee has shown in working with the Senate. Hopefully, we 
will have future successes. 

Mr. Hawkins. May I just simply reciprocate by saying that it has 
been a pleasure to work with you in the past, and we look forward 
to a continuation of that same friendship and cooperation in future 
conferences. 

Mr. Nickles. I thank the chairman. 
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Mr. Chairman, thank you for conducting this hearing. I think it 
is very important that you do so. I look forward to finding some of 
the answers that you are going to be seeking today. I was disap- 
pointed with the Labor Department's decision to close these six Job 
Corps centers. The fact that they the DOL gave each center no 
prior notification of the closing announcement was particularly dis- 
turbing. 

After reviewing the Department's analysis of why the centers 
should be closed, I am convinced that it acted without regard to the 
unique situation of the center in Tahlequah. 

Tahlequah needs a Job Corps center. The Talking Leaves Job 
Corps Center now trains 233 youngsters, 73 percent of them Indian, 
and has a staff of 87; 63 of which are Indian. The Department has 
stated that one of the reasons for closing the center is because of 
the low Indian participation. It goes to show why I believe the De- 
partment's report to be far less than accurate. 

I am very pleased that Chief Mankiller is able to be here today 
to address this issue more thoroughly. I visited with her last week 
in Tahlequah, and I think she will give you some very insightful 
information on the importance of the Tahlequah Job Corps Center. 

Let me just say that the center is an important part of the com- 
munity, and is probably the only hope for a successful future that 
many of these young people have. Additionally, it must be noted 
that the Job Corps Training Program is fully funded in the Senate 
budget resolution — and I heard Mr. Williams mention that it would 
be in the House budget resolution as well. 

The Senate voted to increase funding by $64 million over the 
present fiscal year, which I think is indicative of the strong biparti- 
san support that it receives in both the House and the Senate. 
Also, there is about $30 million of unobligated Job Corps construc- 
tion funds available to carry Job Corps programs through its cur- 
rent funding shortfall. 

I compliment Congressman Perkins in his statement of the fact 
that, yes, it did close these. If you look at fiscal years, you are talk- 
ing about 4 months, and if you look at termination costs, you are 
talking about termination costs that would probably exceed the 
cost of operating those centers for the additional 4 months. 

I, personally, have contacted Secretary of Labor Brock's office 
and urged him to stop the closings until Congress has an opportu- 
nity to take a closer look at this proposal. I have also talked to the 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations Committee and told him of 
my support of the House-passed language which would continue 
funding. It is my expectation that we will do the same in the 
Senate. 

I look forward to working with Members of the House to see that 
that result comes about. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for allowing me to speak. I am pres- 
ently supposed to be chairing a Senate Labor subcommittee hear- 
ing. I stepped out because I wanted to make this statement before 
your committee. I think it is very important. Again, I compliment 
you for this hearing and look forward to working with you to see 
its successful conclusion. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Senator Nickles. 
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We appreciate your coming here and giving us your strong testi- 
mony, and strong support of Job Corps. And I am sure if any of the 
members would have any questions, or any dialog they want to 
add, they will reach you personally, in lieu of your schedule. 

Mr. Nickles. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Martinez. At this time I would like to call on another gen- 
tleman who seems to be very much pressed for time these days, the 
Honorable Jim Jones from Oklahoma. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES R. JONES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Martinez. Congressman Synar, why don't you come forward, 
also? 

And may we have Chief MankiJler over here please, too? 
Let me remind all of you again that any written testimony you 
have will be entered into the record in its entirety. 
Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am delighted to join Congressman Mike Synar in whose district 
the Tahlequah Center is located, and I am particularly delighted 
that the chief of the Cherokee Nation, Wilma Mankiller, can be 
here. She— as well as the Cherokee Tribe — is doing some very inno- 
vative, forwardlooking things, and I think you will be as impressed 
with her testimony as those of us who know her are. 

Let me first just say a brief word about the Job Corps. I was at 
the White House at the time the Job Corps was devised and put 
through Congress for the first time. I can tell you that those of us, 
and President Johnson, who put this forward, had a specific pur- 
pose for Job Corps. It was never intended to be a handout, it was to 
be a handup. It was never intended to be a safety net, but it was 
intended to be a ladder of opportunity for those who had fallen on 
hard times, who had not had an opportunity up to that point. 

It was never intended to buttress welfare, but it was intended to 
promote personal responsibility. In every one of these goals, I think 
you will find that Job Corps has been a tremendous success. 

I can personally testify that in my congressional district, in 
Tulsa, the Job Corps Program there has been a great success, even 
to the point that a former mayor of Tulsa, who was very conserva- 
tive, I guess that would be an understatement — someone who be- 
lieved that government belonged in very few programs, if any, 
eventually came around to the belief that Job Corps was, indeed, a 
success, and was necessary to help people become productive citi- 
zens. 

The center at Tahlequah, the Talking Leaves Center, has also 
been a tremendous success. It makes no sense to me that the De- 
partment of Labor and this administration would close this center, 
or the other five centers which were scheduled for closing. 

First of all, they do have the money there without additional ap- 
propriations, it can be transferred to keep these centers open. And 
so it will not cost the taxpayers additional money. 

Second, specifically with regard to the Talking Leaves Center, it 
is particularly important at this particular time in Oklahoma's his- 
tory. Oklahoma is in the middle of a very severe economic crisis. 

i 
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We need to retrain our workers, in order to diversify our economy. 
We need to maintain and expand the vocational education and job 
training programs. Closing the Talking Leaves Center would be a 
tragic step in the wrong direction. 

The unemployment rate in Cherokee County, which is the loca- 
tion of this center, is currently 11 percent. Talking Leaves provides 
services in a multicounty area that contains a substantial concen- 
tration of young people living in poverty. 

Furthermore, Talking Leaves is one of only two Indian Job Corps 
Centers in the entire Nation. Frankly, I am a little bit concerned 
about the administration's attitude toward Indian programs in gen- 
eral. During the 4 years when I served as Budget chairman, it 
seems that Indian programs, more than any other group in our 
Nation, were singled out for cuts and eliminations by this adminis- 
tration, to the point that-— whether it was education, health, hous- 
ing, job training— it seemed like they were being discriminated 
against. And this, I believe, is another example. 

Of the 106 centers nationwide, Talking Leaves is one of the very 
few accredited by the regional accreditation agency. 

I firmly believe that Talking Leaves Job Corps Center is effi- 
cient, it is effective, and it is absolutely vital to our region. The 
center has a capacity for 225 students, 75 percent, three-quarters of 
them, roughly, are Indian. Unlike other centers which use the pro- 
gram to lower the average labor cost to the sponsoring corpora- 
tions, Talking Leaves seeks to enroll dropouts from the public 
school system. 

These youth take the skills they learn and put them to use in the 
local communities. Instead of becoming dependent on government 
programs, they become contributing members of our society. Ap- 
proximately three-quarters of those enrolled complete their voca- 
tional training. 

So, by every measurement, whether you are looking at the Job 
Corps in general, or the Talking Leaves Center in specific, it has 
been a great success, and certainly ought to be continued. And I 
urge this subcommittee to act swiftly. 

I particularly want to compliment Mike Synar, who aggressively 
got on this situation as soon as it was known and helped organize 
other members of our delegation to make this presentation. 

So, I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for giving us this opportunity. 

[Prepared statement of Hon. James R. Jones follows:] 
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Prepared Statemknt op Hon. James R. Jones, a Representative in Conokess From 

thk State of Oklahoma 

Mr. Chairman , members of the subcommittee, thank you for giving 
me the opportunity to speak to you today in support of the Job 
Corps program. 

Created in 1964 by the Economic Opportunity Act, the Job 
Corps was a centerpiece of Lyndon Johnson's War on Poverty. The 
program was designed to improve the employment prospects of 
underprivileged youth. This is not a welfare giveaway, this is 
an efficient and effective program which provides a ladder to 
raise these young Americans out of poverty and despair. Studies 
have shown that taxpayers actually get a high return on the money 
invested in the Job Corps program. 

I have not come before you today simply to extol the 
achievements of the Job Corps program — • that has been done 
before. I come before you today specifically to address the 
proposed closing of six Job Corps centers, including the Talking 
Leaves center in Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 

Like all of us, the Department of Labor is looking for ways 
to meet the sequestration order for the fiscal year. As a 
result, they have done an evaluation of all Job Corps centers and 
have recommended the closing of what they consider the least 
effective. I find two faults with this system. First of all, 
the evaluation does not take into account all the local factors. 
Furthermore, the DOL has money appropriated for pilot and 
demonstration programs which could easily provide the $10-15 
million needed to keep all the centers open, thus preventing any 
loss of services. 

Mr. Chairman, Oklahoma is in the middle of a severe economic 
crisis. We need to retrain our workers in order to diversify our 
economy. We need to maintain and expand vocational education and 
job training programs. Closing the Talking Leaves center would 
be a tragic step in the wrong direction. 

The unemployment rate in Cherokee County is currently 11%. 
Talking Leaves provides services in a multi-county area that 
contains a substantial concentration of young people living in 
poverty. This is precisely the setting in which a Job Corps 
center is successful. Furthermore, Talking Leaves is one of only 
two Indian Job Corps centers in the nation. Of the 106 centers 
nationwide, Talking Leaves is one of the very few accredited by a 
regional accreditation agency. 

To close the Talking Leaves 'center would put 88 people out 
of work. This is 14% of the total Cherokee Nation employment. 
The center also adds $2.5 million to the local economy. Clearly, 
the closing of the center would have a devastating economic 
impact with repercussions throughout the region. 

Despite the Department of Labor charges, I firmly believe 
that Talking Leaves Job Corps center is efficient, effective, and 
vital to the region. The center has a capacity of 225 students, 
and serves about 400 in a year. 72% of the students are Indian. 
Unlike other centers which use the program to lower the average 
labor cost of sponsoring corporations, Talking Leaves seeks to 
enroll drop-outs from the public school system. These youth take 
the skills they learn and put them to use in the local community. 
Instead of becoming dependent on government programs, they become 
contributing members of society. Approximately 75% of those 
enrolled complete their vocational training. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for inviting me to participate in 
this hearing. I am especially pleased to be here today with my 
friends Nike Synar and Wilma Mankiller. As principal chief of 
the Cherokee tribe, which oversees the Talking Leaves center, she 
is very familiar with the importance and successes of the center. 
In closing, let me simply say once again that it is ridiculous to 
propose closing six centers, affecting thbusands of people and 
creating the exact conditions Job Corps is supposed to remedy, 
when the money needed to meet Grarara-Rudman cuts is readily 
available in other areas. 
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Mr. Martinez. I appreciate that you are on a tight schedule, so if 
you would like to leave, you can. 

Mike— Congressman Synar, I want to ask you, because Congress- 
man Strang is on a tight schedule, if he could be allowed to go 
first? 

Mr. Synar. Yes. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MICHAEL L. STRANG, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 

Mr. Strang. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I do appreciate your taking the time to let me testify. I am in the 
middle of working on a bill in committee of my own sponsorship, so 
I would like to go back. 

I would like to particularly give thanks to Congressman Perkins 
and Congressman Williams, and Congressman Synar for getting on 
this thing when the brush fire erupted and making it possible for 
us, as a team, to get an amendment through on the House floor. 
Without their efforts none of that would have happened. 

Incidentally, I served in the service with the 45th Infantry Divi- 
sion, and most of the good soldiers were Indians. 

I thank you for giving me the opportunity to testify. We are here 
of course to talk about the Job Corps. And my written testimony 
covers broad areas, but for the sake of brevity I will just cover two 
of those. 

The first area is funding. I was glad that the amendment my col- 
leagues and I offered last week required not only the maintenance 
of service, but also a reduction of spending in accordance with 
Gramm-Rudman. But I do want to express my strong disapproval 
of the attitude of the Department of Labor, which evidentally is 
prepared to close centers, even if Congress restores these cuts. This 
indicates to me a strange misconception as to the relative roles of 
the executive and legislative branches. 

And more fundamentally, it also indicates that the Department 
has it "in" for the Job Corps, and consequently, though I wouldn't 
go so far as one of my colleagues in calling the Department of 
Labor study "a ridiculous piece of trash," I do question whether it 
was conceived merely as a rationale for a policy already deter- 
mined. 

This attitude was further evidenced by the Department of 
Labor's total disregard for the personnel onsite. When I called di- 
rector at Collbran last Friday, he had not even heard from the De- 
partment of Labor, and the person who finally showed up didn't 
even raise the subject of the possible closing. 

I am on record as saying that the $30 million construction fund 
ought to be used, at least as a source of some of the money to keep 
the centers open. 

I want to share a few facts on this subject. First, the 5-year cap- 
ital cost production projection per slot of Collbran, which happens 
to be in my district, western Colorado, criterion No. 2 is $3,460. 
With the capacity of 206 slots this comes to $692,000. The director 
of the center says there is no way they would use that amount of 
money. 
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Furthermore, the money is actually used for training, that is the 
corps members do the construction and maintenance at the center. 
The director told me that if the construction funds are cut, he will 
just have to go out and find more public works for the kids to get 
involved in. 

In other words, the public would get more benefit, the kids would 
get the same amount of training, and the center's scores in crite- 
rion 6 and 7 will rise. The Collbran Center started as a bunch of 
trailers; there is no need to improve the facility, which, as a matter 
of fact, got a high score in criterion 5, facility quality. 

I suggest that construction funds be devoted only to work that 
absolutely has to be done. I am sure that some of the centers 
around the country need substantial work, and all need some main- 
tenance, but there is no need to keep such a pot of money on hand, 
when they are closing centers. Actually, the construction fund 
issue is really two issues. The Department seems to confuse the 
funds that are used for training, and that are actually spent on 
training at the centers themselves by improving the facility, with 
funds that are used for necessary construction and maintenance. 

To repeat, taking away the training funds would simply force 
corps members to do more work offsite. If the work is perhaps less 
expensive work, then so be it, at least for now. 

The cost per slot figure for the 5-year capital cost, thus is not a 
true reflection of the needed construction and maintenance, and is 
just one more example of the Department's flawed approach. 

I want to talk about what the Job Corps really does and what it 
really stands for. This administration has values that I support- 
hard work, private enterprise, and thrift. The reduction of public 
spending, and ultimately the reduction of the Government's role in 
the lives of our citizens. The administration takes a very active role 
in fostering this philosophy; in education, in various types of law 
enforcement, in natural resources and in the drive towards privat- 
ization the administration has pushed its views strongly and gar- 
nered wide support. 

I think that if we spend money on the National Endowment for 
Democracy, Voice of America, and Fulbright Programs to spread 
our values abroad, then we can certainly spend money to foster 
these values at home. 

The Job Corps teaches motivation, attitudes, responsibilities, and 
rules. 

It takes disadvantaged kids and gives what for many of them is 
not a second, but a first chance. I think we are wrong to take it 
away by shutting Job Corps Centers' doors in their faces. 

And I thank the Chair for his graciousness in letting me testify. 

[Prepared statement of Hon. Michael L. Strang follows:] 
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PltKI'AKKIl STATK.MK.NT OF HoN. MtCHAKL L. STItANd, A KkPKKHKNTATIVK IN CoNCIKKNH 

Krom thk. Statk ok ComitAho 

Thank you very much for giving me tho opportunity to testify. 

We're here, of course, to talk about the Job Corps. 

I'd like to cover four broad areaR, One minute hardly fines 
justice to each, but perhaps I will shed new light on some aspect 
of one of them. 

First - how cost-effective in the Job Corps? 

I'd like to quote from the Administration TY87 Budget: "Some 
studies have indicated that the benefits to society from the Job 
Corps exceed the costs." Evidently the study in question fol- 
lowed Job Corps members for four years after they left the pro- 
gram, tracking their employment, earnings, criminal records, and 
a host of other statistics. A control group of non-Corps youth 
from similar backgrounds was also tracked, and the results were 
compared. They showed that the two groups wound up In substan- 
tially different circumstances. Clearly, the Job Corps Is doing 
what It is Intended to do. 

The Budget document continues: "Many of these benefits were 
indirect and not the result of Increased earnings by partici- 
pants." What does that mean? According to the study, It means 
that by spending on the Job Corps, we saved in other areas. The 
largest single saving, In fact, was in the money we didn t have 
to spend on the criminal justice system. And that means the 
saving represents a contribution to the efficiency of that sys- 
tem, and a saving on the part of the people who aren't victims of 
crime because of the Job Corps. 

Time does not permit me to deal even briefly with the real 
savings In the cost of construction and public works that are 
built by the Corps, nor on the potential savings In education. 
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Considering how much the Job Corps does and how many roles it 
plays in the lives ot chese young people, we have to give ic an 
A-plus on cost-effectiveness. 

Second, I would like to touch on the Department of Labor evalua- 



I suggest the evaluation is flawed noc only in practice but in 
ics fundamental assumptions as well. Of che seven criteria used 
to compile this hit list, some don't make sense and some are just 
plain wrong. I know I am on firm gound when I speak about the 
Civilian Conservation Center in Collbran, Colorado, so I will 
refer to it specifically on these questions. 

For example, criterion #7 - Community Relations. Collbran got 5 
points out of 50, a score that defies belief. The faces simply do 
noc support this rating. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I'd like to submit on the record a 
letter from the Mayor of Collbran. 

I have two points to make on chis score: first, that the Center 
plays a very fine and active role in the life of its community 
as is attested to by this letter, and many others that I have. 
It holds a Community Relations dinner oncn a month, builds a 
float for the parade, takes part in the rodeo. The Center built an 
addition to the school. The town sports teams play at the Cen- 
ter's gymnasium. The President of the Collbran Chamber of 
Commerce thinks the Center is a very valuable addition to the 



Second, and perhaps more important, is the criterion that 
DOL used, and the way they gathered their information. 

Here is a quote frjm the DOL report on Collbran: "The center's 
approach to community relations has been to keep the corpsmembers 
on the center, thus avoiding potential problems in the community, 
as opposed to developing projects and activities to encourage 
interaction." Mr. Chairman, Collbran has a population of 260 and 
the total area only counts about 1500 people. Other than a 
couple of stores, there are two bars and a liquor store. Is the 
v°L suggesting that community relations would be better if we 
sent the kids out drinking? When you consider that there are 



t ion. 



area • 
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I would like Co add that Che Cencer's employees said Chac unci! 
lasC December, chey hadn't even seen any screeners from Regional 
Headquarters for about a year and a half. 1 don't know how you 
can assess public relations from a dlscance. I guess chac they 
were assessed In cerms of "pollclen" and noc of Che people 
Involved . 

Wlch respecc to criterion #4, Location, the stadstlc Is If 
anything worse. Collbran got AO polnCs for being iocaced In 
Colorado, a scace which has only 40% of sloe level 1c would be 
encicled to. We goc zero polncs for being In Region VIII, which 
is over-represenced mainly because of one very large cencer In 
Clearfield, Ucah, which Is operated by Che Morcon Thlokol Corpor- 
aclon. And we goc zero polncs for being Iocaced close Co no 
subscantial local concentrac ion of povercy youth'. Whac is DOL's 
definition of "close"? Of course in a town of 260 In rural 
Western Colorado, you're not going Co have a subscanclal concen- 
craclon of anychlng. And whac Is a "subscanclal concencrac Ion"? 
Mesa Councy, In which Collbran lies, has 10. 3% unemployraenc . The 
Third Congressional Dlscrlct has 8.7% unemployment. And chac'a 
noc even raenclonlng Che resc of Che scace of Colorado. If you're 
only going Co have one cencer In a scace, Chen Che concepc of 
"close" loses a loc of ics meaning. 

I also wonder whecher. when "locaclon" was taken Into account , 
chere was any consideration given Co the local economy. There 
are over fifty employees ac Collbran, about half of whom come 
from Che Immedlace area. Where are chese people going Co find 
new jobs? Surely ac che very lease we have Co consider such a 
question . 

And in the matter of the scudy, I'd finally like to say that the 
emphasis on "performance" is misleading. The criteria measure a 
gross result, not a net result. As 1 mentioned before, when we 
assess the performance of the Job Corps we have to consider noc 
only the gross criteria of earnings and placement and so forth, 
but also the net benefit to society. 

My chlrd major area Is funding. I was glad chac Che amendmenc I 
and my colleagues offered last week required not only the 
maintenance of service, but also a reduction of spending In 

• accordance with Gramm-Rudroan . 

But I want to express my strong disapproval of Che accicude of 
^ the DOL. which evidently is prepared to close centers even if 

* Congress restores the Grarara-Rudman cuts. This indicates Co me a 
strange misconception as to the relative roles of che executive 
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question whether It wasn't conceived and imp Lamented merely as a 
rationale tor a policy already determined. This attitude was 
further evidenced by DOL's total disregard for the personnel on- 
site. When I called the Director at Collbran last Friday, he had 
not even heard from DOL yet. And the person who finally showed 
up didn t even raise the subject of the possible closing. 

I'm on the record as saying that the 530 million construction 
tund ought to be used to keep the Centers open. I want to share 
a few facts on this subject. 

First, the 5-year capital cost projection per slot ar. Collbran 
(criterion #2 of the study) Is $3,460. At the capacity of 200 
slots, this comes to $692,000. The Director of the Center says 
that there Is no way that they would use that amount. Further, 
the money Is actually used for training, that is, the Corpsmen- 
bers do the construction and maintenance at the Center. The 
Director told roe that If the construction funds are cut, he'll 
just have to go out and find more public works for the kids to 
Ret involved In. In other words, the public will get more bene- 
fit, the kids will Ret the same amount of training, and the 
Center s scores in criteria 6 and 7 will rise. 

The Collbran Center started out as a bunch of trailers. There is 
no need to 'Improve" the facility, which as a matter of fact P r,t 
a hiRh score In criterion *5, Facility Quality. I suggest that 
construction funds be devoted only to work that absolutely has to 
be done. I m sure that seme of the Centers around the country 
need substantial work and all need some maintenance, but there's 
no need to keep such a pot of money on hand when Centers are 
clos Ing . 

Actually, the construction fund issue is really two Issues. The 
Department seems to confuse the funds that are used for trainlnR, 
and that actually are spent on training at the Centers themselves 
by Improving the facilities, with the funds that are used for 
necessary construction and maintenance. To repeat, taking away 
the training funds would simply force corpsmembers tr, do more 
work otf-site; if the work Is perhaps less expensive work, then 
so be It, at least for now. 

The cost-per-slot figure for 5-year capital cost thus is not a 
true reflection of needed construction and maintenance, and is 
.lust one more example ot the Department's flawed lock-step approach. 
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This Administration has values that I wholeheartedly support. 
Hard work, private enterprise, thrift. Reduction of public 
spending, and ultimately a reduction of the government's role In 
the lives of our citizens. 

The operative word here Is "ultimately." Reduction for the sake 
of reduction, and wholesale elimination of programs is not the 
best way to go. 

The Administration takes a very active role In fostering Its 
philosophy. In education, In various types of law enforcement, 
In natural resources and In the drive toward "privatization", the 
Administration has pushed Its views strongly and garnered wide 
support for them. 

1 think that If we spend money on the National Endowment for 
Democracy, Voice of America, and Fulbrlght programs to spread our 
values abroad, then we can certainly spend money to foster these 
va lues at home • 

The Job Corps teaches motivation, attitudes, responsibilities, 
and rules. 

It takes disadvantaged kids and gives what for many of them is 
not a second but a first chance, it teaches them basic skills 
and gives them a basic education. Perhaps that should have been 
done In the schools - if it wasn't, then their first chance is 
also a last chance. 

1 think we'd be wrong to take it away by shutting Job Corps 
Centers' doors In their faces. 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Congressman Strang. 

Let me put this to Congressman Synar. You may take as much 
time as you need, then we will vote. 

Mr. Synar. Since I am introducing the principal Chief, why don't 
we go vote, and come back? 

Mr. Martinez. All right, the committee is in recess. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Martinez. Could we be seated and get started again? 
Congressman, would you continue? 

STATEMENT OF HON. MICHAEL SYNAR, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA, ACCOMPANIED 
BY CHIEF MANKILL AND SPARLAN NORWOOD 
Mr. Synar. Thank you. 

First of all, let me first thank Chris and Pat, these things don't 
happen— the things that we did last week, without tremendous ef- 
forts, and Chris Perkins, my hat is off to you on behalf of all of the 
400 people that will be served by the Tahlequah Job Corps Center. 
We personally thank you from Oklahoma, and Pat Williams, my 
dear friend and classmate, as always, you did a magnificent job. 

I would ask unanimous consent that my statement, as well as 
Senator David Boren from Oklahoma be submitted to the record. 

Mr. Martinez. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Synar. I will just say two things, first of all I think what we 
have seen here with the Job Corps Center is exactly why I filed my 
suit in Gramm-Rudman. When you turn this government over to 
bureaucrats running computers, and out of the hands of people, 
acting through their elected officials, then bad decisions are going 
to be made that are insensitive to human needs. 

Second, it was once said you can give a man a fish and you feed 
him for a day, you teach a man to fish, and you feed him for a life- 
time. And that is exactly the concept of the Job Corps centers. We 
are teaching people the basic skills by which they will be able to 
perform and act, and improve their lives throughout their whole 
lifetime. 

But enough from me, I think the real person I would like to in- 
troduce is the person who has been the chief of the Cherokees for 
just a number of months, and a person who has first-hand experi- 
ence with respect to this problem. 

We also have accompanying our principal chief of the Cherokees 
today, the director of the Talking Leaves Job Corps Center, and a 
dear friend of mine, Sparlan Norwood, who is with us. 

At this time I would like to introduce to the panel here and my 
colleagues the principal chief of the Cherokee Nation, Wilma Man- 
killer. 

[Prepared statement of Hon. Michael Synar follows;] 
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PrkparkdStatkmkntopHon. MikkSynak. a Rkprkskntativk in Conckkkk Khom T1IK 

Statk op Oklahoma 

Mr. Chairman, one week ago the Department of Labor announced 
plans to close six job corps centers across the country as a 
result of the March 1986 Gramm-Rudman budget cut. One of the 
six centers targeted for closing is the Talking Leaves Job Corps 
Center in Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 

It's no secret that I opppose Gramm-Rudman. The Labor 
Department's plan to close these Job Corps centers is a prime 
example of why Gramm-Rudman is bad law. Computer statistics 
cannot measure the full human importance of these centers — to 
the community or to the participant. 

Job Corps provides the last chance for many disadvantaged young 
people to learn the skills to become productive citizens. 

♦It's like the saying, "Give a man a fish and you feed 
him for a day; teach a man to fish and you feed him for 
a lifetime." Job Corps participants improve their 
basic education and learn job skills that will last a 
lifetime. 

This is not the time to close down programs aimed at teaching 
job skills. 

*In Cherokee County, where Talking Leaves is located, 

unemployment is currently 11 percent. 

♦March figures place the average unemployment rate 

among counties in my district at 10.9 percent. 

*The Talking Leaves Job Corps Center directly serves 

more than 400 young people each year. Almost half are 

from Oklahoma. 

This is not the time to close down programs aimed at improving 

educational skills. 

*For the fiscal year 1984-1985, the dropout rate for 
the state of Oklahoma was 9000 (nine thousand) 
students. The dropout rate in that time period for the 
14 counties that make up Cherokee Nation was more than 
4500 (forty-five hundred) students — half the state 
total. 

Oklahoma is facing some tough economic times. 

♦Because of the drop in .energy prices and the crisis in 
agriculture, Oklahoma has had to cut the state budget 
by 14.7 percent this year . 

♦Oklahoma may lose federal matching funds for Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children and Medicaid. 
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Tha Talking L«av«a Job Corp* cantor contrlbutoo to tho local 
community. 

•Tha Cantor hoo o 2.5 million dollar annual bud gat and 
10 (alghty) amployaaa. 

•Tha Corpamambora partiolpata in community projooto 
auch aa local claan-upa, a Chrlatmaa food drlva for 
naody familiaa, and voluntaar work at tha Charokaa 
Nation Youth thai tar. 

•Vocational akllla Training Corpamombera hava aaalatad 
in Mny prolacta auch aa building « n airport in 
•tllwoll, Oklahoma, and conatructlng flva mllaa of road 
noar a local laka. 

Tha Dopartmont of Labor muat maka cuta to achlava tha 4.3 

ptrcant bud oat cut mandated under Gramm-ftudman. 

•Along with 74 collaaguaa, X aignod a lattar to 
Chairman Natchar of tha lubcomml tt aa on Lebor—HHS— 
•ducatlon Approprlatlona aaklng him to urga Sacratary 
Brock to autnctit* ualng Job Corpa construction funda 
to maintain currant alot lavala and fcaap all Job ear pa 

email oatn« 

Peopl* can look at tha big pictura. Computara cannot. 

•whan wo taka tha * human facta" into account* it la 
claarly a bad dec la ion to cloaa thla program that 
taachaa young poopla akllla that will lift tham from 
tha wolfara cycla and maka tham tax-paying cltliana. 
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Ms. Mankiller. Thank you. 

I would also like to thank Congressman Synar and Congressman 
Jones for their assistance. We are in a very small area of north- 
eastern Oklahoma, and we sometimes don't know how to respond 
to these kinds of issues, and they sort of help us through the proc- 
ess. 

As Congressman Synar noted, I am the principal chief of the 
Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma, which is the contractor for the 
Talking Leaves Job Corps Center in Tahlequah. The Talking 
Leaves Job Corps Center at Tahlequah is on the list to be closed. It 
is the only Job Corps Center in the country operated by an Indian 
tribe. We are the second largest Indian tribe in the country. Iron- 
ically, we received all kinds of awards, weekly and monthly for ex- 
cellence and efficiency, and it is awfully hard for me to believe that 
we have one isolated program out here that is operating as ineffi- 
ciently as the Department of Labor seems to think it is. 

We are a very small center, in comparison to some of the other 
centers. We have about 225 corps members at the center, it is obvi- 
ously a residential center, education and training center. We 
employ about 80 people. 

One thing that I would like to emphasize to this subcommittee is 
that the people who attend Job Corps are not people who have 
other alternatives. These people have already tried conventional 
training and education programs, and they haven't worked. There 
is no place else for these people to go. They are in the Job Corps 
Center because it is an open-entry, open-exit kind of program that 
is designed specifically for this type of program. 

The alternative is unemployment, and I believe, in some cases, 
crime. 

It is also ironic to me that at this particular time in history, 
Oklahoma's economy, as Congressman Jones pointed out, is very 
dismal at this point, because of the drop in oil prices and also, 
severe problems with agriculture. 

In addition to that, at this particular time, about 20 percent of 
minority youth are at the rock bottom, and 40 percent at the top 
are unemployed, have severe problems with employment. And why 
someone would choose to close the center at this particular time 
makes little sense to me. 

Again, I would like to emphasize the fact that we are a small, 
relatively powerless group of people in northeastern Oklahoma, 
and without the leadership of this committee, and people like Con- 
gressman Synar and Congressman Jones, there is nothing we can 
do, except be absolutely devastated by decisions like this. I am con- 
cerned — I have heard people talk this morning about the fact that, 
oh, well, even if the money is there, the Department of Labor has 
decided to close some of these centers based efficiency. 

Well, the factors they use for determining efficiency are seriously 
flawed. We have data in our testimony which we have submitted to 
you which we also intend to submit to the Department of Labor, 
which indicates that the data that they used is very, very seriously 
flawed. 

One of the things that most irked me is the fact that they said 
our Job Corps Center was not located in an area near a great pov- 
erty area, when, in fact, quite the contrary is true. In the county 
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where Job Corps is located, and the surrounding counties 25 per- 
cent of the people are below the poverty level, 25 percent. 

In Oklahoma, in general, 9,000 students dropped out of school 
last year, 9,000. And we have been allocated for the entire State of 
Oklahoma, 1,300 or 1,400 Job Corps slots, those are very serious 
problems. 

Some of the other kinds of things are absolutely ridiculous. One 
of the things that they said was that our center was not involved in 
the community. Our center director is the former president of the 
Rotary Club, he is on the chamber board. The Job Corps students 
are noted in Tahlequah for winning the prize every year for the 
Tahlequah cleanup campaigns, blood drives. They are involved in 
March of Dimes, and many other community activities. So, that 
was a sort of ridiculous statement to make. 

There are a lot of other things— I won't go into all of the other 
data, because it is included in my testimony, but we can refute ba- 
sically every single factor that they used there. 

One of the things that bothers me is that I think, at the very 
minimum, is it unethical for someone in the regional office, or the 
national office to just arbitrarily decide without ever talking with 
me, or with our center's staff, about these problems, to just up and 
one day decide to throw 225 corpsmen out of the school, and 80 
people out of work. That's really inhuman. And that bothers me a 
great deal. 

The fact that we are a very cooperative institution, organization, 
we have a net worth of around $100 million. We have the ability to 
run any program in anyway that will be efficient. If there are prob- 
lems there, if there is something else they want us to do, we would 
be happy to do that. But no one has ever talked to me, until the 
day that the center was— the day that an announcement was being 
made to close the center. 

So, another point that I wp**t. to emphasize is the Department of 
Labor officials said, oh, well, these people can go someplace else. 
They can't go someplace else. The other Job Corps centers in Okla- 
homa have long waiting lists for other students who want to get in 
those centers. Social studies over and over again have shown that 
Indian people like to be with other Indian people, 75 percent of the 
students, and many of the *t*ff there are Indian people, and we 
would like to keep the center for that reason. 

One other thing that bothered me is the fact that it was said that 
our capital expenditures were very high. Our lease is up at North- 
eastern Oklahoma State University in 1988, and we need to rehab 
or renovate some dorms, whether it be at the Sequoia Indian 
School, or at Bacone College, in Muskogee, which they estimated 
would cost around $3.5 million. That sounds like a lot of money, 
but when you look at some of the expenditures that the other poor 
Job Corps centers are involved in, some are involved in capital ex- 
penditure projects that will cost up to $16 million. 

I can't figure out for the life of me how they made the determi- 
nation that our center was inefficient and should be closed. And I 
think if the data that they used to justify the closing of our center 
is that seriously flawed and inaccurate, then it must also be true in 
the cases of the other centers that are targeted to be closed. 
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I think there is some agenda here for closing the Job Corps cen- 
ters and we are at the beginning of that agenda, and I strongly pro- 
test that move. And I have a lot of data included in my testimony, 
formal testimony, which you have a copy of. 

I would be happy to answer any questions. 

Mr. Martinez. The written testimony you have submitted will be 
entered into the record, in its entirety. 

[Prepared statement of Wilma P. Mankiller follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Wilma P. Mankiller, Principal Chief, Cherokee Nation 
of Oklahoma, Tahlequah, Oklahoma 

It Is with great concern that I come to you with information supporting the 
continued maintenance of one of only two Job Corps Centers In the United States 
that placrs emphasis on serving an American Indian population . The Talking 
Leaves Job Corps Center is located in Tahlequah, Oklahoma, and is operated 
by the Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma. It is a small Center, relatively speaking, 
serving a capacity of 225 corpsmembers (compared to an average of 382 for all 
Job Corps Centers). Although the Center is small in number, its impact on 
Northeastern Oklahoma is large. 

Let us be realistic about programs such as Job Corps. The most Important 
statistic which judges the success of a program is the one that tells us that 
someone is paying taxes into federal coffers instead of being paid welfare 
f rom them. Some of the poorest counties in the United States are located in 
Northeastern Oklahoma. It certainly is within the framework of the current 
administration's philosophy to support activities which focus on improving the 
ability of poverty level areas to become regular contributors to the American 
economy. The lalking Leaves Job Corps Center clearly has enabled many North- 
eastern Oklahoma Indians to make this transition. It would be terribly un- 
fortunate if the economy of our state and the Cherokee Nation were to lose this 
valuable asset . 

The Talking Leaven Job Corps provides technical and general education to youth 
who would not otherwise pursue it. Unlike other Job Corps Centers where the 
programs arc used to lower the average labor cost of the sponsoring Corporation, 
Talking Leaves seeks and enrolls youth who are "drop-outs" from the public 
educational system. These youth are transformed from individuals from a cycle 
of poverty and government dependence into productive members of society. Of a 
total of 106 Job Corps Centers, the Talking Leaves is one of fewer than 15 
accredited by a regional accreditation agency . 

We have responded in the following areas with information which will, in part, 
show: 

1. Effectiveness of Talking Leaves Job Corps Center. 

2. Areas of Improvement in Management and Cost Effectiveness. 

3. Response to the Department of Labor Job Corps Evaluation Process. 

4. Alternatives to the Clos*'»e . l' ^ r. 



EFFECTIVENESS - Since the Center opened in August, 1978, 630 students 
have named their CED certificates through December, 1985. During the 
calendar year 1985, 717. of our students who enrolled in a vocational 
training class, completed t u « course work. In 1985, 593 students were 
served in the program. The late-, reporh trom the Department of Labor 
for the period from 7-01-85 through 3-31-86, rated the Center as follows: 

90 day retention 67.47. acceptable 

180 day retention 75.57. acceptable 

Placement 61.97. unacceptable 
Overall rating Acceptable 

The national average in those respective areas is: 67.57., 75.17., 85.87.. 
Thirty-three Centers rated unacceptable overall in this period . These 
figures indicate that any Center may have a low period of performance. 
Our area relies on petroleum and agricultural economies, both of which 
are depressed nationally. It stands to reason that a 61.97. placement is 
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vrry Rood given the ripple effect of the state's economic base. Uur service 
popiilntlon hns n t rndt t lonall y low self-image, Inck of skill, and inability 
to rntrr the mainstream of today's society. Therefore, by srrvlcing this 
population we enable Native Americans to become employable citizens, Instead 
of welfare recipients. 2,990 students In our fourteen county area dropped 
out of public school in 1985. We have provided a viable alternative to 
unrmployment, poverty, and crime. 

AREAS FOR IMPROVEMENT - During the paBt few years, the Center has acquired 
responsibility for certain Regional Office duties, such as Incoming trans- 
portation of students to the Center. This was done at no additional cost 
to the Job Corps program . Beca -c funds were limited the past three years, 
our staff did not receive annual salary Increases. We Instituted a savings 
program which would allow Incentive salary bonuses If savings were achieved. 
Currently, the Regl'nal Office reviews each Center on an annual basis. We 
brllcve a review every two years would be adequate and more cost effective. 
The Center has not received increases In Operation cost which would normally 
kerp up with the Inflation rate. This contract year cost Is the same as 
last contract year. The Cherokee Nation provided $15,000 In furniture for 
the Center, when the Regional Office would not provide the funds. 

EVALUATION PROCESS - Of 106 Centers, 42 displayed a higher Operation cost 
than this Center . We believe our costs are reasonable tor this size and 
Center location. The capital costs are for the Center's relocation . These 
funds are budgeted, but not obligated. These costs should be amortized 
over 20 years Ulfe of buildings), not "charged" as a one time cost . The 
time of costs such as lease expiration^ site location, etc., should not 
penalize a Center as It does not Influence the effectiveness of program 
operat Ion . 

We do not know the time period which the Department of Labor used In Its 
summnry rating. As of 3-31-86 we were acceptable In the overall contract 
performance standards. The factors used are not an Indication of the 
effectiveness or efficiency of the program. The students are receiving 
thr training and skills they need to succeed. 

We strongly disagree with the Information contained in the "Location 
Factor." Talking Leaves Is located in the middle of a 14-county area, 
11 of which are severely depressed economically. This Includes double 
digit unemployment; 21.0% of the population Is below the poverty level In 
Cherokee County, 27.27. In Adair County, 21.1% In Delaware County, and 18.3% 
In Muskogee County . This clearly demonstrates the critical need for this 
program to be located In this part of Oklahoma. All Centers In Oklahoma are 
at full capacity and have waiting lists for prospective students . Folders 
of potential enrollees have even been sent out of the Region for other 
Center's. 9,000 students dropped out of public school In Oklahoma last 
yenr. This state only has 1 ,3 04 slots for Job Corps, perhaps this state 
should receive an Increase In s ► s than elimination of existing 

ones . 100 points should have been awarded for our location. 

Although the Center receives training at a site located less than one mile 
from the campus, it Is not part of the Department of Labor property. The 
university campus was approved by the National Office In 1978 . The recrea- 
tion problem has been brought to the attention of the National and Regional 
Offices many times. They have been unable to offer a solution or correct 
the problem with the University. A new site would be effective In providing 
adequate recreation for the students. During Regional Office Reviews, the 
Center has been complimented on the appearance of the academic area and 
the low-cost, high-quality training programs available . 

Vocational Skill Training (VST) Is used to renovate the facility and to 
perform projects within the community. These funds have been used to 
rehabilitate the facility at a lower cost than the National Office could 
have contracted . As the site Is leased, we are not allowed to build any 
new structures which could have benefited the students. 

The Community Relations Council Is composed of six members of the local 
area. It actively represents the small business, Chamber of Commerce, 
ministerial alliance, vocational training, education, and local government 
agencies in our city. Tahlequah does not offer a large variety of 
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Industry and business from which membership may be drawn. Ours Is an «ctl.y£ 
Involvement of Center statf and corpsm - ?mbcrs In al l phases of community life. 
We arc active in the following manner: two on-center blood drives; several 
parades In Tahlequah and the purroundlng areas; food collection at Christmas 
for the elderly; Easter egg hunts for daycare kids and nursing horn* patients; 
numerous projects with the Chamber of Commerce; clean-ups of the city, river, 
lake property; assistance with March of Dimes; CROP Walk; Community Action; 
Eldercare; Elderhostel; Senior CltUens; Youth Shelter; and many, many 
others. We are an Integral part of the University. Cherok ee Nation, and 
the City of Tahlequah , We expected to receive the full value In this 
category because of our community Involvement. 

We believe the survey docs not reflect the effectiveness and efficiency 
which the students receive during their training. The fact that the 
lease Is up In 1988 Is not the fault of the 225 students and staff of the 
Talking Leaves Center. It Is very disheartening to be Info rmed that we 
are being penalized for the fact that we must renovate our new location. 
Other Centers have spent millions of dollars on capital construction of 
facilities In the past few years, while our costs have been extremely 
low. Several other Centers throughout the United States are eithe r planning 
for or are currently Involved In major construction projects . Centers are 
planning for or building new dormitories, swimming pools, gymnasiums, 
lighted ball parks, and other recreational facilities which will cost much 
more than the proposed, but not approved $3.5 million capital expenditure 
for this Center. 

ALTERNATIVES TO CLOSING CENTERS - We believe the Job Corps program will 
be fully funded for FY 1987. This would Indicate that Centers should not 
be closed by the Gramm-Rudman Act. Our Information Ind icates the survey 
does not accurately or truly reflect the performance of the Centers . Many 
factors cannot be measured by numbers on a computer; human Intelligence and 
reasoning must be used. Some of the Centers operated by the Federal Govern- 
ment are high cost. Based on the problems of the national economy, Centers 
should be expanded, not closed * 

In a meeting conducted by the Regional Office In Dallas, May 1 2, 1986, 
composed of Center Directors and Corporate Officers, sev eral Items of the 
survey were found to be Incorrect . This would Indicate that the survey 
results could be Invalid or require further analysis, and therefore, a 
re-evaluatlon Is necessary. 



Your willingness to meet with me today Is very encouraging. We sincerely believe 
that closing Talking Leaves would be a mistake — both programrnatlcally and 
ethically. Your consideration of our concerns Is most appreciated. 



61-890 0-86-2 
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Students ward Job Corps program saved 
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Mr. Martinez. I have one observation, and it seems you have an- 
swered it, but I would like you to elaborate. You feel that you are 
running that center efficiently, or the people that are there are 
running it efficiently. And even at that, you say that had there 
been some suggestions to you of ways you could improve efficiency 
and make it even more efficient, you were very open to that. You 
would be willing to listen and actually apply anything you could to 
make that center more efficient. 

Ms. Mankiller. Yes, it was a very arbitrary and inhuman way 
that they came up with deciding to close the center. There was no 
human intelligence at all. I think they picked a fixed point in his- 
tory, put some data in a computer and the computer came out with 
a list, and they made a decision to close without any consultation 
with us at all. 

And we do think we have an efficient center. I think it is a very 
hard job to take people who have dropped out of school, give them 
a proper education and train them. And there are probably some 
ways that we can improve that. If there are, and someone would 
point them out specifically, we would be happy to do that. 

But we will stand on our record, we have been told by the very 
same officials who decided to close us, time and time again that we 
have an efficient operating center. If we had had a reason to be 
concerned, we would have been concerned. And if there was some- 
thing we needed to do, then we would do that. 

We have our own very capable staff, and we have access to sever- 
al very good managment firms in Tulsa, if there is a problem, we 
solve it. That just wasn't pointed out to us. 

Mr. Martinez. One other thing that I was interested in in your 
testimony was the statement you made that these people can t go 
anyplace else. You know, we bring people from the Virgin Islands 
to centers here in the United States, and of course that is quite a 
trip. I know when the Job Corps centers are filled in California, we 
move them to Nevada. There are a lot of California youth who, if 
they were going to stay in California, would be waiting in line, but 
they go to Nevada. 

You did say that the Indian people like to be with other Indian 
people, and I can understand that. When you are in an environ- 
ment that is more comfortable to you, your mind is more open to 
learn, and you feel more comfortable with the instruction you are 
getting. 

But that aside, are you absolutely sure that these people could 
not go some other place, like the centers in Nevada, or some in 
California, or some other place? 

Ms. Mankiller. Yes, I am. I have been in social services for 20 
years, and virtually all of that time has been with Indian people, 
and part of it was in the educational system, and then part of it in 
social services. And study after study has indicated that one of the 
things that will really attract Indian people is knowing that they 
are going to another place where there are other Indian people, 
both as students and on the faculty, and in management and that 
sort of thing. 

So, we get a lot of our people from Arizona, New Mexico, and 
surrounding Indian areas. 
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Mr. Martinez. In other words, what I hear you saying is even if 
your center were not the best managed — and you feel it is — you 
still have the attitude of, why punish the youth for inefficient man- 
agement? 

Ms. Mankiller. Yes. And the thing is if there were some specific 
inefficiency that someone would talk with us about, as I said, we 
have a very capable staff. Sparlan's boss has a Ph.D. in education; 
our accounting department is run by a CPA, our health depart- 
ment is run by MPH; we have management consulting firms in 
Tulsa that we can talk with — if someone tells us that we have a 
problem that we need to resolve, we simply resolve it. 

No one has told us anything specific that we can do. And all the 
factors that they have told us have been refuted. And that's the 
problem. We are, to put it mildly, devastated. We don't know what 
is going to happen to the kids and we don't know what is going to 
happen to the staff. And without the help of people like Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Synar, we would be lost, because we don t know this whole 
process, I am fairly new to this. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Chief. 

Chief, would you do me one last favor and introduce the gentle- 
man again? I didn't catch his name. 

Ms. Mankiller. His name is Sparlan Norwood, he is the center 
director, and he has been in education for about 20 years. 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Norwood, did you want to add anything? 

Mr. Norwood. I didn't realize that I was going to speak, but I 
appreciate this opportunity. When the words inefficient" and "in- 
effective" are used, I can refute that, because they are words. I can 
refute that from my spirit and the spirit of my staff, because no 
one has come to look us over, no one has come to say specifically 
why we are inefficient and ineffective. It was done somewhere else, 
without our participation and without any input from us. 

We have been teaching at the Tahlequah Job Corps skills, we 
have 13 different vocations that we work on. We also teach how to 
be a good employee. And what we use are the circle theories that 
our Indian people have developed and many other people around 
this world for many, many years. We use our head, as our primary 
circle. It is our fortress. We use our eyes, because we have eyes, but 
do we really see. We have ears that are circles to receive instruc- 
tion, but do we really hear. Our mouth is a circle for good words to 
come out and circle back. Our hands are not for hitting people — we 
have to teach that in Job Corps, in some cases. 

And we have to teach people how to use their hands to lift other 
people and to help other people, and to improve themselves. 

And we stand upon a greater circle, mother Earth, whose initials 
just happen to spell ME. And that to me means that whatever we 
do to her, we do to ourselves. That is the primary teaching at the 
Tahlequah Job Corps. These things somebody could construe as 
emotional, but they are very solid teaching techniques to reach 
young people where they are. 

Indian people believe that they are the center of the earth, or 
the center of the universe. And that is a good teaching, too, that 
does not take away from God's sovereignty, nor does it make man 
more than what he should be. But we use good solid psychology on 
our young people. 
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We have a substance use and abuse program that we developed 
because Job Corps has been quite slow in developing some of those 
things we really needed, such as substance abuse, narcotics abuse. 
We have been working very diligently on that, to bring young 
people— instead of condemning them for what they do that is 
wrong, to make corrections and get them to change their minds. 
Once again, using the circle on their shoulders. 

So, aside from that and the fact that we are accredited— people 
came in from the State of Oklahoma, a very tough bunch of people, 
who looked us over very carefully and said, "This is an excellent 
program, your educational program is good." 

We are there for many reasons, the residence is a strong part of 
Job Corps, but it supplements and it supports the education and 
the vocation program that we have. And we have an excellent pro- 
gram. All down through these years, we have had a split campus, 
we are located on the university for our residences and our cafete- 
ria, and education and administration; and then we go about a 
mile, or a mile and a half for vocational education. 

And all of this time we have been told, in every review, this is 
excellent, this is wonderful. And then all of a sudden it is used 
against us, without our knowledge. 

And the way this thing all came down was a very emotional 
thing, I always feel like if someone else— if Peter Rell, who is the 
general Job Corps, generals stay back from the battlefield, and that 
is necessary. The colonels, like myself, are leading the troops. We 
got knocked off the hill by our own barrage, by artillery from our 
own troops. And these people call themselves our boss all year 
long, and then when this comes down, they no longer want to have 
anything to do with us. And because some administrative person, 
such as Ronald Reagan, who used to kill a lot of Indians in a lot of 
movies, he is the acting President, I understand, but Ronald 
Reagan, you know, is our chief, too. I am a great patriot myself, 
patriot means fatherland. 

We Indians were here first, it means more to us, perhaps, than it 
does to somebody who had to implant themselves into this Nation. 
One of the greatest psychological needs for all people in this coun- 
try is to be part of it, root into it. We have stories entitled "Roots," 
you know the story of pro-basketball in America, but we have all of 
these things that people have to pay attention to. And we are here 
to say that just emotionally, I feel like I got knocked off the moun- 
tain and I have my troops lined up now, and we are back on top. 
We have counterattacked, we have used the method you have to 
use, we have to counterattack, we will counterattack. And we want 
to prove to our own bosses that they are wrong about us. 

I don't think Mr. Rell has ever been to our center, to really 
evaluate it. He gets paperwork all of the time, and that's com- 
mendable, because I get paperwork all of the time, but I also go 
down and visit the folks, and sit down and eyeball them, eyeball to 
eyeball. And I would appreciate that, if somebody wants to eyeball 
me, come and do it head on, because I believe that anything that 
comes against us, an obstacle that comes against us is power for us, 
if we know how to use it. 
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When you come to a point of decision and you have two ways to 
go, you can go up or down. And we want to build this Job Corps 
into a good credible Job Corps. 

When I first came in, 7 years ago 

Mr. Martinez. Could you wrap up? 

Mr. Norwood. Yes, sir. Seven years ago, when I first came in, I 
asked the question what does it take to build a good Job Corps, be- 
cause I came in from public education. When I was offerad the job 
by the Chief, he said, You are going to be the last of the on-the-job 
trainees in management in the Cherokee Nation, that was Ross 
Swemmer. And I said, OK, that's fine. And he said, I want you to 
run the Job Corps. And I said, what is Job Corps? 

Well, I can tell you today what Job Corps is, because it is a 
bunch of people and it is kids that you give inspiration, give them 
motivation and they will do the job. But you can't give it and then 
jerk it away. We have got to continue now. We are right on the 
threshold of those good decisions, we are right on the threshold of 
those good things, and wp need that opportunity. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Norwood. 

Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I apologize for not being here for all of the testimony. I was 
doing some questioning in another committee that started earlier 
this morning. But I want you to know, Chief, that I have read your 
statement, and while I have not yet read the statements of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues, you are in good hands with these guys, even 
if they are the wrong party. [Laughter.] 

I think you bring up the one question that I have had all along. I 
am not at all opposed to some kind of classification based on cost 
and efficiency. I am not at all opposed to closing inefficient centers 
to maximize slots, to use the available resources to their maximum. 

I don t know whether or not the present rating system, however, 
is the proper system— and I think you address a number of those 
concerns. 

The question I have for you refers to the fact that you indicated 
at the end of your statement that a meeting was held earlier this 
year, of center directors and corporate officers. My question is, at 
this meeting or at another time have your center directors and cor- 
porate officers ever put together a proposed rating system, that 
would be something we could review and consider as the basis for 
moving toward efficiency? 

Ms. Mankiller. I have not done anything like that. We could do 
that; yes. And some of those points are raised in the testimony, and 
we could put together a team pretty quickly that would use objec- 
tive criteria and realistic criteria for those kinds of decisions. 

I think really and truly that programs like Job Corps should be 
expanded, and I would like to see more job centers, rather than 
less job centers. Bui if there is some criteria that people have to 
use to gauge accuracy, there are all kinds of ways that that can be 
done. 

This present system is not a good 3ystem, and the data was just 
absolutely off, completely off. 
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Mr. Gunderson. I would appreciate very much if you, and some 
others, could provide those kind of suggestions and proposals to 
this subcommittee. 

Ms. Mankiller. OK. 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

M * R . TINEZ - Thank vou ' Mr. Gunderson. 
Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I note that Congressman Jones is going out the door. Jim, we ap- 
preciate having you here and also your good leadership of the Job 
U>rps through the years. I particularly remember your good sup- 
ESJnL • b Cp. r P s > a pd Indian programs in particular, when you 
were Chair of the Budget Committee, and I served one term under 
your leadership, I want to commend you for all of this 

Mh Jones. Thank you, sorry I have to leave. 

Mr. Williams. Congressman Synar and Chief Mankiller, and Di- 
rector Norwood, we are delighted to have all of you here today 

I know that Congressman Synar has to leave, and that we have 
othei- witaesses. Therefore I will be brief. But I want to make a 
point, and that is that trying to help the Job Corps is not a job that 
starts when the center is in trouble, or marked for closing. Trying 
to help Job Corps centers, particularly here from Capitol Hill is a 
year-m, year-out effort. 

I must say, Mr. Chairman, and I realize the frankness in this, 
but there are deathbed conversions to the cause of Job Corps cen- 
ters. Not all of the people that come before this committee— and 
congressman Jones and Congressman Synar are exempt from 
this-but not everyone that comes before this committee asking for 
sudden help for Job Corps centers has been there month-in and 
month-out, year-m and year-ou? 

And not everybody that testilies before this committee and other 
committees to try to save Job Corps centers votes for Job Corps 
centers. In fact, they vote against them, time and time again, on 
appropriation bills and on T)udgete. Those of you who are the 
strongest defenders of Job Corps centers need to continue doing 
what I am sure you have done in the past. You need to look at the 
records of Members of the Senate and House, and find out who the 
deathbed conversions really are. Who suddenly is for Job Corps 
centers, when they have spent a career trying to kill them? And rt 
18 a? P 00 * 1 " 688111 *" 1 Jones, or Congressman Synar. 

Also I know, Chief, you have been a long supporter of the cen- 
ters, and oi course, Director, I know you are, as well. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Henry. 

Mr. Henry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I began by saying that we have three issues that are tied up to- 
gether—first, how we are going to meet the Gramm-Rudman reduc- 
tions, second, protecting slots, which is one of our concerns- and 
third, the question of efficiency. 

Now, this is really the first time we have been able to see how 
the ranking was determined. I just want to point out a couple 
things using the example of the Talking Leaves Center. 

Out of a possible 100 points, you get zero, because your projected 
5-year capital costs is $14,444. I don't know if they talked to you 
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about that, or not — apparently they didn't, but you get zero points. 
But I note that on facility quality points you get 40 points. Now, if 
I go way down the list, or way up the list, to a facility that ranks 
sufficiently high, and under the scheme is in no way threatened, 
you then get a center that has zero 5-year capital costs. 

If I go down to Treasure Island, CA, for example, there is no cap- 
ital cost outlay and this facility gets 100 points, which is fine, if 
you are going to be expensive and they are going to be cheap. But 
note that their rank on facility quality points is 10 points below 
yours. 

So they are rated below you, so they lose 10 points there, but 
somehow they are picking up 100 points because they haven't 
scheduled any capitalization improvement. Whether you schedule 
capitalization, I don't know, but the whole thing leaves questions — 
I just cite that. 

Mr. Martinez. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Henry. Yes. 

Mr. Martinez. In other words, according to what you have just 
outlined there, the quality of the center meant nothing, as com- 
pared to the cost of improvements down the road. So, if their 
center would have eliminated their capital improvement cost, they 
would have received 100 points and ranked higher than that other 
center? 

Mr. Henry. That's correct. 

That's Mr. Strang's problem, as well, on community relations. 
Obviously we are going to hear the other side respond. We deserve 
to hear them out, but how do things rank when you have a situa- 
tion as he described in Collbran. In Collbran the Job Corps has 
about 261 trainees, plus staff, and is now as large as the entire 
community in which it is located at a small crossroads. This west- 
ern plains type community has got a barber shop, a community 
grocery store, a gas station, two bars, and a liquor store. How do 
you knock this center down because they tell the kids not to hang 
around the bars and the liquor store? 

And in both cases we have heard that there was no development 
between the centers and the Department of Labor in this evalua- 
tive process. 

Now, I will be first in line, and put myself out even if it is my 
own center, if there is a fair study that is worked in conjunction 
with those who are administering them, and also in that sense it is 
really defensible, in other words comparing apples to apples, and 
oranges to oranges. That is really what the issue is going to be 
here. 

I thank the Chair. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Henry. Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. Perkins. I certainly have no questions for this panel. I very 
much appreciate them taking the time to come here and give us 
their insight to the workings of an actual Job Corps center on a 
day-to-day basis. I thank them greatly for the time that they have 
expended and the effort that they have put forth to be with us 
today and tell us about what is going on with the people in the Job 
Corps center. 

Thank you very much. 
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Ms. Mankillex. Thank you. And I thank you very much for the 
opportunity to speak. 

Mr. Martinez. Chief, I want to commend you for your eloquent 
testimony and for expressing your thoughts. We appreciate it and 
are very glad you were with us today. 

Ms. Mankiller. And I appreciate no one asking me about my 
name. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Martinez. I had talked about it in my office though. 

I would like to call to the table Roger Semerad, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Employment and Training, Department of Labor; F. Dale 
Robertson, Associate Chief of the U.S. Forest Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; and Joseph Doddridge, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Policy, Budget and Administration, U.S. Department of 
the Interior. 

Mr. Semerad, I don't know if you are prepared to make a state- 
ment, or just answer questions. But if you would like to make a 
statement, and if Mr. Jones, or Mr. Peter Rell, or any of the gentle- 
men here would care to make a statement before the question 
period, we can start with you, Mr. Semerad. 

STATEMENT OF ROGER SEMERAD, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING, VJB. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Mr. Semerad. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to submit my prepared statement for the record, but 
I would like to open with some remarks, if I may. 

We certainly are aware of the interest in the Congress in keep- 
ing all Job Corps centers open, and maintaining our current serv- 
ice level. 

Contrary to some of what we have heard this morning, as I have 
said before, before this committee, Congress and others, this is not 
an exercise— the opening exercise to try and close Job Corps. I 
guarantee there is nobody in this room that has a stronger commit- 
ment to the purposes of the Job Corps, who has worked, as I have 
for many years, with disadvantaged kids. And I would be betraying 
a long career for me to have any other position than that. 

So, I don't want anybody to think that what has come before Sec- 
retary Brock and my stewardship at the Department of Labor is 
necessarily the continuing plan. It is not true. 

We are trying to deal with the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. We did 
not vote for Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. We also have 

Mr. Maxtinkz. I didn't either. 

Mr. Semexad. We have very little discretionary money, Mr. 
Chairman, for which to find the savings mandated under Gramm- 
Rudmon-Holliiun. Unfortunately, it causes us to have to make 
painful choices between programs. We have examined a number of 
alternatives and opportunities to make savings. We looked at ad- 
ministrative actions, we have identified permanent ongoing reduc- 
tions in overhead and support costs, but we still find ourselves left 
with $20 million in permanent cost reductions that we have to 
come up to, mandated by law. 

We considered across-the-board slot reductions in all 106 centers. 
And as you know, most of the costs are fixed, so what we end up 
with, we would have to reduce slots by 6.2 percent, in order to 
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come up with the 4.3 Gramm-Rudman-Hollings mandated costs re- 
duction. 

The action that we have identified, ongoing and permanent re- 
ductions, we lose only 3 percent in slots, in order to come up with 
the 4.3 Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. We have looked at across-the- 
board belt tightening. And, as you know, in the last few years, we 
went to contract out a good many centers and streamline adminis- 
trative procurement, other kinds of operations. On the one hand, 
that was very successful, we did squeeze out a lot of unnecessary 
costs, but now we pay somewhat of a penalty because it doesn t 
allow us a flexible manner to proceed to squeeze more out. 

We have problems because roughly 30 percent of our centers are 
not run bv the Department of Labor. As I have testified before, if 
we had the ability to compete all centers, we believe we would 
have been able to save enough to have to close only four centers. 
We would have had a savings of something on the order of $7 mil- 
lion. 

Congress didn't allow us in appropriations language last year, so 
we have not been able to put these 30 centers to a comparative 
test. If we had removed that restrictive language, we could provide 
additional savings, reduce pressures to close centers and we could 
serve more youth. 

The whole matter of construction using money that has been ear- 
marked for construction, rehabilitation is, in our judgment, short- 
sighted, it constrains our ability to move our resources over the 
period of the time that it takes to do these construction projects, 
and it doesn't come up with any savings, because we really would 
be borrowing from Peter to pay Paul. 

We would also be here before you, Mr. Chairman, if certain 
things were not taken care of, in terms of the physical facilities, 
and we were not addressing safety issues and things — the welfare 
and the teaching environment of the young people in the Job Corps 
centers. 

We are aware that you are considering full funding Job Corps, 
and perhaps even additional funds in 1987. If this were to occur, we 
believe we could more than restore the capacity that we would lose 
over the short term, and we think, as I testified before, we would 
like to implement a number of things that have been learned in 
various centers over the years system-wide. Because we think we 
can get a lot more yield from the available slots now, which, as you 
know, we run 1.7 young people through the slots, we can do better 
than that, I think. But we nave to go with well managed, highly 
efficient centers in order to get from here to there. 

I do feel very strongly that we are driven in this exercise largely 
because of the requirements of Gramm-Rudman, as you know, that 
budget program year we have to make decisions now, because the 
program year starts in July. We have maintained that we would 
have young people in the system to complete at the center where 
they are now, or elsewhere. We have, indeed, consulted with Con- 
gress all through this — this is not a surprise. I have testified a 
number of times, the criteria have been publicly made available 
and discussed. We have a strong commitment to improve the Job 
Corps Program. We want to work with Congress in meeting <;hat 
objective. 
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We do not believe, however, that perpetuating centers that are 
more expensive and basically limit the expansion of slots through- 
out this Nation is the best way to go. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to be here; Mr. Jones and Mr. Rell 
will be glad— and my colleagues from other agencies, will be glad 
to answer any questions you have, 

[Prepared statement of Roger Semerad follows:] 
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Preparkd Statkmknt of Roger D. Skmbrao, Assistant Skcrktaky ok Lahok, U.S. 

Dkpartmknt ok Lahok 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am pleased once again to have the opportunity to appear 
before you to testify on the Job Corps program. 

You have asked me to discuss the Department of Labor's 
plans concerning the closing of six Job Corps centers, necessi- 
tated by the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings budget reductions, and 
to consider what can be done to keep centers open and maintain 
service levels despite the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings reduction. 
We are keenly aware of Congressional interest in keeping all 
centers open and in maintaining current service levels. That 
is why we have consulted with the Congress throughout the 
process of decidinq how to accommodate the reductions, and 
we will continue to do so. 

I would like to reiterate what I stated in my appearance 
before you last month. We believe the Job Corps is a good 
program and that we can make the program even better by taking 
the actions I described in my April 22 testimony to increase 
successful outcomes and reduce costs. Our intent Is not to 
begin the dismantling of the program, but to make the best 
use of available resources to serve severely disadvantaged 
youth. 

As I indicated to you in my earlier testimony, the Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings sequestration requires a cutback of $27.5 
million for the Job Corps, or 4.3 percent of the $640 million 
appropriated for Program Year 1986. The reduction is effective 
on July 1, 1986, the beginning of the Program Year. 

We fully understand Congressional concern over the adverse 
local impacts resulting from center closings, and we have 
carefully examined opportunities for achieving the $27.5 million 
reduction without closing centers. We looked first to generatinq 
savings through administrative actions, such as reducing overhead, 
support and other costs not directly related to local center 
operations. Por the past three years we have undertaken manage- 
ment initiatives to streamline administrative systems and 
reduce overhead and support costs. These efforts have been 
quite successful and leave little opportunity for further 
administrative cost reductions. We have been able to identify 
and will make permanent, ongoing reductions of $7.2 million 
in overhead and support costs. This leaves a balance of $20.3 
million in cost reductions to be achieved elsewhere. 

We looked at the possibility of leaving all 106 centers 
in place and cutting their capacity across-the-board. However, 
because a high proportion of center costs are fixed, to achieve 
the necessary savings we would have to reduce capacity by 
6.2 percent, and unit costs would increase. We believe this 
is going in precisely the wrong direction. Conversely, by 
closing some centers, only a 3.0 percent capacity reduction 
is necessary to generate the same savings. That is, we can 
serve more youth in need by closing some centers than by cuttting 
every center. 

Another approach we considered was across-the-board "belt 
tightening," requiring all centers to absorb a 4.3 percent 
cut while maintaining full enrollment and quality of services. 
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However, we rejected this approach because it would cut into 
necessary expenditures for center operations, such as food, 
clothing and support for corpsmembers and very well might 
adversely affect the quality of the program, or the safety, 
health and welfare of corpsmembers. With the exception of 
Civilian Conservation Centers, current operating budgets a^c 
the result of intense competition among private sector firms 
that was initiated three years ago This competition has 
lowered costs substantially over this period, and we do not 
believe that further cost efficiencies are possible, without 
significant changes in program design. 

We also have considered a deferral of construction funding 
to Program Year 1987, an approach that has been suggested 
by a number of Members of Congress. The problem with delaying 
needed facility rehabilitation is that it does not result 
in any real savings and has potential serious negative conse- 
quences. The design and construction process is a lengthy 
one, involving architectural and engineering design contracts 
as well as construction. Delaying projects would require 
corpsmembers to live and learn in substandard facilities for 
at least another year. A delay will inevitably result in 
further facility deterioration, adversely impacting on perform- 
ance, and could, in some instances, pose safety and health 
problems. Also, the cost of remedying the deficiencies will 
increase, and future appropriations will be mortgaged since 
the construction must still be accomplished. Perhaps most 
important, this approach will increase unit costs and result 
in services to fewer youth. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
provide for the record a letter to Congressman Natcher which 
details our concerns about using construction fund3 to keep 
all centers open. 

As you can see froin this analysis, the only satisfactory 
conclusion we can arrive at is that the remaining $20.3 million 
in required savings has to come from the closing of centers. 
The six centers we selected for closing are the Mingo Civilian 
Conservation Center (CCC) in Puxico, Missouri; the Talking 
Leaves Job Corps Center in Tahlequah, Oklahoma? the Frenchburg 
CCC in Mariba, Kentucky; the Collbran CCC in Collbran, Colorado 
the Curlew CCC in Wauconda, Washington; and the Angell CCC 
in Yachata, Oregon. 

We selected these centers through an objective evaluation 
system, without regard to "political" adjustments. Our system 
assures a number of desired outcomes — that the most efficient 
and effective centers are retained, that the remaining centers 
will afford the best possible learning environment and that 
the proposed closings are distributed geographically in a 
manner which maximizes equitable access to poverty youth. 

We are aware of the House amendment to the FY 1986 Supple- 
mental Appropriations Bill, H.R. 4515, that would prohibit 
the Department from closing any Job Corps centers or reducing 
service level3. Since this amendment would in effect require 
that we use construction funds budgeted to remedy facility - 
deficiencies in order to keep all centers open, it potentially 
would have the serious negative consequences I have described. 
Certainly, it would constrain our ability to maximize Job 
Corps service levels on a long-term basis. 

The six centers we have selected for closing are high 
cost and ineffective or inefficient. Closing these centers 
is simply good management. We believe these centers should 
be closed even if we are directed by the Congress to maintain 
slot levels. 

We also are aware that the Congress is considering full 
funding for the Job Corps for Program Year 1987. However, 
even if the Congress decides to restore funds in the future, 
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the centers identified ahould be closed. With these funds 

"•""wore capacity than is lost in the six center 
b y,? uttln ? »• n«oney into the better centers. The 

closings will result in a capacity reduction of 1,223 slots 

Mith fchS'SlrfJ 0 ; 3 T}H i0n - Ifc al8 ° wiU l0w « uni? costs. 
?ri Uhp it J 8 ? 6 $2 2' 3 million we could add at least 1,700 alots 
1987^ better centers should funds become available in FY 

. «« The . c i vi i ian Conservation Centers operated by Federal 
!nSf5.n5i th ? De P art n«ents of Agriculture and interior cost 
substantially more than those contracted out to the private 
!2SS°^°? " C °5? et J, 1 ? 6 ba8i8 - Me "timate that US could 
acainat oriSat! .!ii«J°K. b X cora P e ting the operation of the CCCs 
bv P? iQSfi «2S!«S!?UJ biddera - However, this is prohibited 
would o?2vi a S P i 0P fi a ^? na l« n 9 ua 9 e - R«".«oval of thia reatriction 
would provide an additional aource of aavings. It would reduce 

hlShEUiSr'? t0 , Cl °^ centers and allow ua t<> maintain a " 
higher alot level. Given the pressures on the Job Corps budget, 

rest?ic?ionf essential that Congress remove this 

ni»„JL Want to "sure you that the center closings will be 

ThS £n*2?-Ur t0 m t n Wt the ne 9 ative impact on%orpsmembers. 
The centers are acheduled to cloae on November 30, 1986. 

?;. ( n?nS 8nle T ber8 wiU have an opportunity to complete their 

if ttw'are ^- e \V he S" n .? r where they are currently Spoiled, 
if they are cloae to graduation, or at a nearby center with 
the same vocational offering. center wicn 

." r - Chairlnan , you know that I share your concern for 
the disadvantaged youth of our country and that I view the 
Mv n o°? P8 . a8 „ an in, P° rtant program for addressing tSeU Seeds. 
y «?., 18 t0 U8e the £unda that are available to us as effec- 
oM e c?i a8 . P ° 88lble \ f hope that the Subcommittee shares my 
objectives of maximizing the number of disadvantaged youth 
we are able to assist with these resources. I believe that 
the plan we have developed allows us to do just that! 

wouldUe 8 o?p«pH d ? 8 m P ce P ared statement. At this time I 
would be pleased to anawer any questions that you may have. 
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Mr. Martinez. Dc any of you gentlemen have any opening re- 
marks that you would li£e to make? 
[No response.] 

Mr. Martinez. I am going to have to leave for a short while, be- 
cause I have a very important meeting taking place, but before I do 
leave, I would like to ask several questions. 

In my mind, if you are talking about cutting the demonstration 
fund, that has got to be a discretionary fund, especially in lieu of 
the fact that it started at $17.6 million, and then was pared down 
to $12 million. I don't know how that paring took place. Would you 
just elaborate how it got from $17.6 to $12 million? 

Mr. Semerad. We took the five, in order to reduce— to come up 
with some money. But bear in mind, if we use up the 12, that 
means that we can't try any new ventures, or to demonstrate the 
successes — we have a lot of centers out here, and all the criticism 
of the evaluation system, the centers— the high side of the scale 
aren't quarreling with the rationales that were applied. 

We have a lot of center operators out there who are doing really 
a fine job for the young people. 

Mr. Martinez. If I was on the high side, I wouldn't complain 
either, I wouldn't rock the boat. But the fact is that there are other 
federally run centers, and let's say particularly in Kentucky, that 
get an exceptionally high rating, and they are run by the Federal 
Government. 

And since they are run by the Federal Government, if you have 
one that is doing so poorly, why couldn't you have transferred 
management— if it is management that makes it run efficiently, or 
inefficiently-management techniques, styles to that one center and 
improved it, to the quality that the others were? 

That is one question that I was asked and I would like to know 
the answer. 

Mr. Semerad. Well, I think the gentlemen from the departments 
that run those agencies ought to respond to that. 

Mr. Martinez. Would either one of you care to elaborate on 
that? 

And as long as we are going to talk about that, let me ask you, 
too, to give us your opinion of the efficiency of operation of the 
center that you are talking about closing. 

Mr. Robertson. Well, I am with the Forest Service, and we run 
18 centers under a cooperative agreement with the Department of 
Labor, and we have 3 of the 6 that are r ^posed to be closed. In 
answer to your question, these centers, we have some very good 
centers and also, in relation to the good -enters, problems occur 
from time to time. And running a center is a 24-hour-a-day, 7-day- 
a-week, 365-days-a-year job. And problems do occur at times, and 
the management of those centers is very critical, and we have had 
some centers that have had some serious problems. 

In fact, we have one center that we ha' some problems with, 
and we are taking actions now to transfer s /eral of the key man- 
agement staff there, to bring in a new staff, to try to get on top of 
the job. 

Based on our experience, you can go from a good center to a 
center that is having problems very quick , and also, over time 
you can correct those prober* -i. That is r rt of our job, to try to 
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beef up and solve the problems we've got, if the centers are not 
performing up to the top level. centers are not 

t\^l a P A *™*\ 0ne ltu * question, because evidently, according to 
on Z T^^w Sfve^of the federally run centers very low 
Saren? S ""i slat f d closin e- Can you explain to us the ap- 
parent high cost of the Government-run centers and where im- 
provement could be made in their overall efficiency and TeffectiV™ 

C en1ers R( In E r^ 0N - We h£ ne , ° { } he diffe rences on the federally run 
f«SfS, 1D th e case °f the land management agencies, our budget 
A ^i ?u SOme {u Z dmg for what we cal1 vocational skills training 
And there are other outputs, other than just training young men* 
and women at these centers. We end up with capital investments 
such as buildings roads, trails, and recreation areas. And ti£ 2 

oTt^I 0 "!^ 6 £ b Corps Pro ^ am that these employes work 
on. Unlike a lot of other centers where they, say, build a wall and 
as soon as they get it right, they tear it down, just for Naming m 
opposed to having an output. training, as 

So that is one area where, in our case, the cost and increased 
costs to run a Federal center, as well as we have a hS proSfrtion 
of union instructors. We have coop agreements or cont?X wUh 
the various trade unions like the carpenters union, the plLters, 
J!llvT ry ' ^ eaVy equipment. Painters, and bricklayers. And ac- 
Hing Uni ° nS C ° me m instructors and provide the 

m,r iTVHSi 4 ^ is * m ? re expensive than say if we just have 
„n Stef ? d ?i. ng i hat 4, nd that was one of the factors that runs 
up our costs in the Forest Service. 
Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

«,L- < V lld u like * Mi ;- Dodd V idge to answer the same question. I am 
wnnfto f haV M° le u ave ' 1 am runnin f late to my meeting, and I 
want to turn the chair over to Mr. Williams. But for the record 
would you answer that? recora, 

Mr. Doddridge. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
Pnl?^ n S m i is Joe Doddridge, I am Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Policy, Budget, and Administration of the Department of the Inte- 

The Interior Department runs 12 Job Corps centers, under the 

SffSB^irM ^r*' 5 urea " of ReclamS" and 

£fm% W 11 *? Service. I would echo what my colleague 
from the Forest Service has said, that we cannot deny that-Ind 
n^ifJ 6 < 5 r * aml y ™ are of the type program that we run in our 
£?Si and . 10 ou l re { uges are somewhat more expensive than some 

^fWn°t ther C ° ntraC u t - ( ? nters -, W - e think ^is is due to a number of 
different reasons-higher salaries, Federal employees under the 
wage system. Two, the significant difference in the type of training 

T.w at £ we are more int0 construction trades and 
nV^V that nature, heavy equipment training programs, as op 
posed to some of the other contract centers. ^ 

And as the gentleman from the Forest Service said, all of our 
centers are located-most of our centers are located in the rural 
the cos?' PerC6n residential 8,1(1 this does somewhat increase 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Gunderson. 
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Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and to all of you for 
being here today to assist us in reviewing this whole issue. I don't 
know if it is a commentary, or not, that 16 of 25 of the lowest rank- 
ing centers are Government operated. I think it sends out a signal, 
and I would be interested, Koger, whether you or anyone else 
would care to elaborate generally on the concept of why Govern- 
ment-run centers are more expensive than those which are operat- 
ed under contract. 

Mr. Semerad. Well, I think that the conversation really has been 
engaged in the past, and we have tried to do something about it. I 
think that the Federal centers really have some cost constrictions 
that they can't really do anything about, because of the salary 
schedules, as well as the nature of some of the programs. Clearly 
Federal centers that deal with high-cost subjects like building 
trades, or something, are going to run a bit more expensive, and 
they are going to run a bit more expensive whether they are con- 
tracted out, or whatever. 

However, the fixed-cost structures, personnel costs, we can move. 
We have no abil ; :y— you can criticize us for bad management, inef- 
ficiency and things, but there is nothing we can do about those 
fixed costs that are driven by the Federal payroll schedule. 

So, I think that none of us sitting here today can do anything 
about that. And our best efforts — because the only places you can 
trim would be in problematic, in areas that really could reduce the 
quality of the instruction rather substantially. 

We think the same kinds of jobs could be done in those communi- 
ties that are currently done by federally operated centers, if they 
were put out to private bid in the competition process. We don t 
think that the communities of the Nation would lose anything; 
indeed, we could provide more slots, more places for young people, 
if we could make those savings, which we are prohibited from 
doing. 

Mr. Gunderson. We need some rationale as to how the whole 
rating system was developed, and background. I don't know if you 
have a long-term discussion paper that our committee and staff can 
review, or not. 

But let me share with you a few introductory comments, and 
then get some response on them. 

If I were developing a rating system, I think I would start with 
only one criteria, which would be the center performance. And 
once I had established center performance, then and only then 
would I begin using a secondary set of criteria for review. 

And, obviously, as you look at the list, some of the centers that 
are not at all in trouble do not have very good performance ratings 
at all. There are a number of them well below 100 on center per- 
formance, out of a maximum of 300 points. And it would seem to 
me that we ought to be looking from that perspective. 

And then I look at Potomac, which is not on your closing list, but 
is fairly close to it. I would guess if we had a second round of 
center closings, Potomac would be listed as one of those to be 
closed. And I think this is rather ironic, because Potomac has prob- 
ably done more to save Job Corps in the eyes of this Congress than 
any other, because it is a site close by that we all visit. I can't 
imagine you would want to close that, because that is one you have 
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therefore, we thought that the dollar aspect deserved some recogni- 
tion. We thought performance was important, as well And we 
tried to strike such a balance, Mr. Gunderson, between the dollar 
aspects, in terms of operating costs per slot and the performance 
aspects, both worth the same amount of points here. 

Mr. Gunderson. Could I ask you a question? 

Mr. Rell. Certainly. 

Mr. Gunderson. Here is one of my concerns on the operating 
costs, or cost per slot. Coming from rural America, having gone to 
a two-room country school, to say nothing of a small high school, I 
get a little paranoid on this issue where we say that the only way 
we can maximize efficiency is to increase the size, or the enroll- 
ment. 

I mean, obviously, your big centers are going to have a much 
lower cost per slot than your small centers, right? 
Mr. Rell. That is generally true, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gunderson. So, I have to tell you I am very hesitant about 
establishing as a policy something that moves in that direction for 
efficiency, when I contend that I got just as good education as all 
my colleagues in this subcommittee, even though I went to that 
two-room country school. 

So, I think we still have to go back to quality of performance as a 
major criteria and use the other as secondary. 

Excuse me, go ahead. 

Mr. Rell. I think you are quite right, and that is why we have 
more than one factor, to try to strike a balance here. One balance 
is between operating costs and performance. 

Then, second, quality of learning environment does seem to us, 
after consulting with many people, with many years of experience 
in operating Job Corps centers, that the quality of the learning en- 
vironment does, also, make a difference. We try to recognize that. 

The locational aspects, the rural areas, the small schools versus 
the big centers, urban areas and the like, we try to achieve some 
balance there by assigning some points, taking into consideration 
the location factor. 

Mr. Gunderson. Where is a good location? 

Mr. Rell. The location factor that we used here was strictly, Mr. 
Gunderson, a comparison between where we presently have our 
Job Corps capacity and where the poverty youth of the United 
States are. We compare the distribution of the poverty youth popu- 
lation with the distribution of the Job Corps capacity. 

Mr. Gunderson. So the purpose is to minimize transportation 
costs of students and enrollees? 

MivRell. Yes; primarily to ensure equitable access, Mr. Gunder- 
son. Transportation costs are a consideration, as distances increase 
the costs increase, but it is not that major— Greyhound and Trail- 
way costs are not that large. There are other problematic factors 
operating here, and that is that kids, 16 to 21 years old, get home- 
sick. 

Mr. Gunderson. Conceptually, are urban centers higher location 
points, or lower location points? 

Mr. Rell. They are higher location points. We have tried to 
measure the population distribution on a State, regional and local 
basis, with regard to the local, those that got the local points were 
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those that were in close proximity to the major concentrations of 
disadvantaged youth, which are found, sir, in the major cities. 

Mr. Gunderson. Go ahead. I don't think that is fair, but go 
ahead. 

Mr. Jones. Let's just complete it, Congressman. Also, in relation 
to the numbers of centers versus that issue, it is not just location, 
it is— in a case like Kentucky, for example, where you have five 
centers it versus that whole spectrum of minority youth, or disad- 
vantaged youth, and how that distribution relates. 

So, you may well have one center, in an area with small statis- 
tics, which would be fine, but the problem gets compounded, how- 
ever, when there are five or six centers in an area where you don't 
have high density of youth. That is where the distribution— or vice- 
versa, where in some of your major metropolitan areas where you 
have either no centers, or one center versus a large population. It 
is the proportionality that we have tried to take a look at, in gener- 
al. 

And I do think that is appropriate. Now, it is not a dominate 
factor, and you wouldn't want to make it a dominate factor. 

Mr. Rell. There was some mention, or my colleagues from the 
other departments mentioned that one of the aspects of the civilian 
conservation centers was that they do have construction trades and 
are able to make a contribution to the forests, parks and trails, and 
local communities. 

This is recognized in our system as well. They point out that con- 
struction trades cost more to operate in a center. Therefore, those 
centers pay some penalty in this cost aspect. This is an offset here, 
the vocational skills training contribution is purposely designed to 
recognize that contribution, and recognize that there are costs in- 
volved in generating it, and it is a 50-point offset to a 300-point cost 
factor, to recognize that. Which, incidentally, is proportional to the 
share that the vocational training costs are of the overall costs. It 
wasn't picked at random. 

Mr. Gunderson. Let me ask one final question. Are you people 
willing to work with this subcommittee and to work with center di- 
rectors, to come to a mutually agreed upon rating system, with the 
recognition that if you do so, everyone recognizes the overall direc- 
tion of this effort, of your goal, must be to maximum efficiency, 
preserve slots, or even increase slots for the dollars — all that can 
prevail, provided we can get agreement on that rating system. 

How strongly do you feel on this, Roger? 

Mr. Semerad. Well, I feel that the immediate answer is, of 
course, I think this is really the first time that all 106 centers have 
seen any measure vis-a-vis their colleagues at other centers. So, 
we've clearly got everybody's attention. 

I think that we can always do better in developing an evaluation 
system, especially one that tries seriously to be— obviously, it is not 
politically sensitive, but I think that that, for my purposes, given 
the schedule that I have, is a different issue than should we go 
ahead with what we are proposing. 

And I would say, yes, we should go ahead with what we are pro- 
posing for a lot of reasons, none of which are particularly popular 
if you are affected. But, nevertheless, the answer to your question 
is that we would welcome a continued evaluation of the improve- 
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ment of a rating system that became a standard part of the Job 
Corps community. 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Doddridge, describe for us th* technical assistance and ef- 
forts that Interior made to improve the center at Mingo, which I 
guess from looking at this list, is the worst ot the worst. What has 
been done in the last few years to try to improve that operation? 

Mr. Doddridge. Mr. Williams, a3 far as Mingo is concerned, 
there has been an ongoing priority, not only within the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Fish and Wildlife Service, but working 
with our colleagues at the Department of Labor to improve the 
management effectiveness of that center. 

Congressman Emerson has also been quite interested in that. In 
fact, we just sent a report to him within the last 2 days, following 
up on the number of things that we have tried to do to bring Mingo 
up to — to improve its standards. 

Mr. Williams. Describe some of those things. 

Mr. Doddridge. Some of the things that are of pressing need at 
the moment, for example, is a new dining hall. The former dining 
hall burned down. We have made funds available by looking at 
other places within our camps, and the Department of the Interior 
will get the funds available to rebuild _the hall. That is being done 
and we should have a contract let within the next few days to cor- 
rect that. 

Also, one of the things that we felt that the staff members 
needed was increased management skills and management train- 
ing. We have just completed an effort to train the entire staff in 
improving their management skills. 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Robertson, the USDA center that is lowest on 
this list is apparently Frenchburg. What kinds of assistance 
throughout the years or more recently has been provided to that 
camp to improve its operation? 

Mr. Robertson. Frenchburg is one of our newer centers, it is in 
fairly good shape in terms of the physical facilities, but we have 
had some management problems there. And there is a case where 
we had a staff that had lost some of its sympathy with corpsmen, 
and there was not good relationship between the corpsmen and the 
staff that has caused some particular problems. 

We, too, have emphasized some increased management training 
and skills, but we also transferred several of the top staff, and 
brought in a new team to that center. 

Mr. Williams. Obviously, what I am trying to do here is to deter- 
mine what efforts have been made in the past, and might be made 
in the future, to improve the operation of those centers which 
through one ranking, or another, have been found to be somewhat 
wanting. It seems to me that we ought to try to improve the cen- 
ters, rather than just sealing the coffin and burying them. Particu- 
larly inasmuch as Job Corps does not now serve a large percentage 
of the youth who could benefit from it. 

Therefore as we find problems in the system, it seems to many of 
us wrong-headed to begin to amputate rather than cure, given the 
fact that there are so many young people out there who are not 
being served, but are fully eligible for Job Corps. It is just that 
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there are not enough centers, and Congress shortsightedly hasn't 
appropriated, I believe, and the administration hasn't asked for ap- 
propriate amounts of money. 

* H ? «r? uc ^ d 8 es ifc cost ' Mr ' Semer ad, to close each of the six c en - 
™ o 13 at cost ' Mr * Rel1 ' P erha PS you can answer that. 
Mr. Semerad. Congressman, that is approximately $4.5 million in 

total. 

Mr. Wiluams. Would you describe to me the fund or rather the 
location of the fund. 
Mr. Semerad. Pilots and demonstration. 

Mr. Wiluams. How much is in that fund and how is that fund 
handled, m relationship to other funds? Is that fund the same 
money as an R&D Fund? 

Mr. Semerad. It is the same appropriation. I think we had p u t 
*V lT l our bud S et » but as I said earlier, we cut it to $12 million, to 
take five out of it, to help forestall additional closings. That is dis- 
cretionary money, it is money, as I said, designed to try to take the 
examples that we have achieved and some new ideas, and makW 
even more slots available. 6 

And I think, along that same line, in terms of these programs, a t 
the bottom of the queque, I think— we are not asleep in terms 0 f 
trying to help and provide technical assistance, but I think we have 
to look fairly at the positive— the other 100 programs that are 
doing better. And the efforts that we have, although imperfect 
we ve got an awful lot of centers in this country that are doing 
very, very fine work. And that is not an accident, I don't think. 

Mr. Wiluams. Although we haven't talked to each and every 
center director, we don't find the same support that you men- 
tioned* w\th regard to centers who did a little better on this list 
That is support for your criteria. You said earlier that, the centers 
that are going to be closed which are those that ranked near the 
bottom, don t like the list, while all of the other centers do like it 

That is not what I find. You have assigned 300 points for operat- 
ing costs, but center directors understand if you had assigned 200 
points for that, and also if instead of 50 points for community sup- 
port, somebody downtown had decided to assign 75, then, but for 
the grace of God, the center that is ranked 16th, would be closed 

So, the center directors are not overly thrilled about this criteria 
I think they find the results very interesting, as I do. But let's face 
it, it is a subjective list. 

One of the uses of the list is to try to determine which centers 
you should close. I, frankly, applaud that effort. If you are deter- 
mined to close centers, it seems to me you ought to try to do it in 
some type of a rational way. But, it is a subjective list with subjec- 
tive criteria. You took the best shot you can with it, and I think 
you did a reasonably good job. But it is very subjective. 

Mr. Jones. I appreciate that, Congressman. I think it is impor- 
tant to suggest that a significant part of the data on that li3t i s 
from the Job Corps centers themselves. It is not subjective, it i s 
their data. 

I think, second, across the country you would find the majority of 
people agree that we should all of us, as we heard this morning 
agree that performance and the costs are the two major items, the 
others are certainly of lesser weight. 
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We, along with you, already examined that second question. We 
rewelghted. restructured and looked at it 14 different ways to see 
what would happen before people raised those kinds of issues. 

And we would suggest to you, as you do that, there are some 
changes in the process. But relatively, some of your better centers 
and some of your worst centers don't change in the process; unfor- 
tunately, their problems are across-the-board. 

Mr. Williams. Well, I still hold to my concern that any judgment 
of this sort is really based on subjectivity. The ranking and the 
points that were applied, although I don't find then totally unrea- 
sonable, I am just saying they are subjective. I think that any 
system of this type Jeopardizes centers. While it might create a 
little healthy competition, it might also create some interesting dif- 
ficulties for you within the system. 

Could you tell me, in the last couple of program years, if you 
know, or perhaps in the future in writing, if you don r t know now, 
how much money has been obligated and/or spent on construction 
and renovation for the six centers scheduled for closure? 

Mr. Sbmbrad. We would have to submit that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Williams. I would appreciate having that. I will also have 
some other questions, too. along with Mr. Hawkins, that I would 
like you to answer in writing. 

In 1988, the Congress passed, as you recall, and the President 
signed a public law that provided almost $32.5 million as a one- 
time boost for Job Corps construction money. Then when the next 
budget was submitted, in 1984, that money, the $82.5 million, was 
subtracted. That caught the Congress' attention. Congress began to 
wonder how important the construction funds were. 

And so as we begin in working with you to try to— find a pot of 
money out there that you might be able to use, our eye immediate- 
ly Ml on the construction funds that you have available. If that 
$82.5 million wasn't needed a couple of years ago, how important is 
the remaining construction dollars that you nave? And can't we 
useJust a few million of those to save these centers? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Congressman, we have a system for managing all 
construction dollars tnat falls into about three separate categories, 
starting at the bottom with health and safety, and moving up to 
the top, obviously, those things you really would like to do, if you 
could do it But they are all very carefully controlled, in fact, not 
even by us, but by architects and engineers in consultation with 
each of the Job Corps centers that are out there. 

The debates over the years have always centered around— we 
have argued to maintain efficiency in the program, that the con- 
struction moneys that we need are usually related to the health 
and safety factor, and/or some things in the middle group called 
code violations and other kinds of basic legal or necessary improve- 
ments. And that's it Additional kinds of funds related to that, we 
have tried to stay away from. That is generally where that debate 
has been drawn. 

As a result, what we currently have going on inside the system is 
what we think is the minimum appropriate amount of money over 
the out years, to maintain the health and safety needs of the 
system, and some of those things in the middle category that are 
there. 
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You can, in fact, obviously, as you have indicated, divert some of 
those funds into out year projections, but when you do that, there 
are two things that occur, no matter how we approach it, are the 
fact that those needs still must be met; we still must spend the 
money to maintain those facilities. So costs go up, number one; and 
number two, we eat those dollars this year to maintain the slot 
levels, therefore, next year's appropriation has to be doubled up for 
both facts, we have got to maintain slot levels, I guess you would 
want to do; and you still have to come back with the construction 
money. 

So, you are adding a rather substantial burden to your outyear 
appropriations at the cost of maintenance currently. And what the 
net effect of that is a very interesting dynamic, one is on the model 
we have put forward to the committee, a net savings across the 
countrv, by taking the inefficient centers out of the process, of 
about $500 per unit cost across the country in Job Corps. 

By mortgaging construction money and moving it forward, and 
not implementing those savings, not reducing those costs centers, 
and increasing the costs by moving it foward, we increase unit 
costs by about $500, someplace in that neighborhood. 

We are talking, between the two discussions, approximately 
$1,000 difference m the unit costs to Job Corps. That relates to a 
substantial number of slots that will serve kids across this country 
on the long haul issue. That is a very important conversation for 
us, and for the subcommittee. It is, in fact, tit unit cost of the Job 
Corps that has been at the heart for the last 3 years of the debate 
between the administration and Congress, and how we can support 
the system. 

And if we are to do anything to improve our ability to defend 
and to manage the system, and to provide more slots for that popu- 
lation of kids who need it, it would be to provide that kind of effi- 
ciency, and most importantly, not exacerbate it. 

Mr. Williams. If you had to find existing money, and push it for- 
ward to save these centers, what kind of money would you take it 
out of? Would you take it out of construction, or would you go into 
the R&D money? What would you prefer to do? 

Mr. Semerad. Mr. Williams, we are back to the rock and the 
hard place. I guess I would have to go with the construction money, 
because I still think quality instruction, trying to find greater ways 
of increasing the number of people who can go through whatever 
slots we agree to, I think we would have a better chance of that, if 
we were able to do those pilots and demonstrations. 

So, I would like to retain — which isn't an awful lot of money, 
given the size of the system, but nevertheless, it does give us some 
flexibility to try some things. So I guess it would have to come out 
of the construction money. 

Mr. Williams. Do I understand correctly; if it were not for the 
budget constraints, wh.ch are real and which have apparently 
forced this decision, you would be moving to close some centers, re- 
gardless? 

Mr. Semerad. Mr. Williams, I think that in terms, again, of 
trying to get a system that is faced with general reality—and 
trying to increase the yield for the return on the investment of the 
American taxpayers, the answer would have to be, yes, decisions 
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would have to be made. We are driven clearly by the Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings, the timing, perhaps, would have been different, 
the phasing, perhaps, different. But nevertheless, the bottom line 
would be that we would still want to go to more competition, clos- 
ing some inefficient centers, opening some new kinds of centers 
that perhaps address the needs of the young people differently, and 
I would like to think more efficiently. 

Mr. Williams. Well, finally, let me address the matter again of 
the rock and the hard place. It is clear what the House wants to 
do, and, although on this side we can't speak for the Senate, of 
course, we can assume what they might do. We assume that if the 
language preventing closures is not included in the supplemental 
as it comes to the floor of the Senate, several Senators have threat- 
ened to offer it as an amendment. I assune that it will pass over in 
the long run. It will go to conference, and it will be in both bills 
and will stay in. 

The President has indicated he might veto the supplemental, 
which has nothing to do with the Job Corps, but with spending in 
some area with which he doesn't agree. Then Congress will come 
back and do it again, put the prohibition to close centers back in 
and the President will sign it. 

In the meantime, things are looking up with regard to your fund- 
ing. I know they will have to look up a great deal to get you to 
where you need to be, but they really are looking up. 

So, given those two things, that rock and this hard place, what 
are we going to do? You have to start making some decisions, and 
you have to start designing your standards, beginning with the clo- 
sure operations in July. 

Mr. Semerad. Well, I think we appreciate the intention, we re- 
spect the authority of the Congress. And I think what finally comes 
out, not what might happen in terms of passage, or language, or 
signing, or vetoing, but what actually happens will drive us, and 
that this situation we are in right now, we pretty much are obligat- 
ed to stay with our plan. 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you. 

Gentlemen, you can't imagine how pleased I am to have you here 
today. I have looked forward with avid anticipation to this meeting 
for the last 2 days. And I have this subject, I think, rather intense- 
ly, so I have some idea of what I am talking about. But Chairman 
Martinez, before he left, asked me to ask you some questions, but 
initially, before I begin, I would like to ask you for the record these 
questions that Chairman Martinez posed. 

The first one being what is the Job Corps total for category four 
construction budget for program year 1986? 

Mr. Semerad. Mr. Perkins, we don't have the 1986, we have a 5- 
year total, but we can submit that for the record. 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you, I would appreciate that, and I am sure 
Chairman Martinez would. 

Secondly, how long in relationship to these funds does it take to 
obligate? 

Mr. Rell. Congressman Perkins, that varies substantially de- 
pending on the complexity of the project that is involved. For a 
major project, like the replacement of an entire building, one 
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would obligate approximately 10 percent of the funds initially for 
architectual and engineering services, because those are required 
before one goes to the construction stage. 

The remaining 90 percent of the funds would be obligated after 
the architectual and engineering work had been done. 

Now, how long does that take? As I indicated it varies, architects 
and engineers seem to be very slow people. They can take as long 
as 9 months to a year to do that first phase. 

Mr. Perkins. All right, gentlemen, how much of the construction 
budget is still unobligated? 

Mr. Rell. The program year that we are talking about here, 
1986, has not yet started. I would be in jail if one single dollar had 
been obligated. 

Mr. Perkins. So, what is the amount total that has not been obli- 
gated as of this stage? 

Mr. Rell. $31.2 million available for expenditure on July 1, 1986 
through June 30, 1987— excuse me, for obligation. 

Mr. Perkins. As a followup question, are you pursuing at this 
time any active means of trying to obligate these funds? 

Mr. Jones. We can't begin to obligate them, by law, until July 1. 

Mr. Perkins. I understood what he said, I was questioning 
whether or not you were pursuing, certainly planning, whether you 
are obligating or not, plays a certain role. Are you intensifying the 
planning session to try to obligate these funds at the present time? 

Mr. Jones. Congressman, that system is driven by constraints 
that we couldn't control, if we wanted to. Those plans are set for 
construction and building, and everything, months and years ahead 
of time. And they all follow that. We never step into the middle of 
that an accelerate that, you couldn't. What you would have to do is 
come up with new projects, new plans and do it in 15 minutes, and 
I think I would be in a different business, if I could do that. 

Mr. Perkins. Continuing, from information provided to Congress 
and the General Accounting Office, it was determined in the 1985 
budget that only $20 million is needed for the essential life/safety, 
health and code violations, maintenance, construction aids, do you 
agree with these figures and assessments? 

Mr. Rell. I would have to check the records, Congressman, I 
don't have that information readily available. We would be glad to 
submit it for the record. 

Mr. Perkins. What is the absolute essential amount for health, 
safety, and code maintenance? 

Mr. Rell. Over what period of time? 

Mr. Perkins. Over the next year. 

Mr. Rell. I don't have the 1986 figures, but we would be glad to 
submit it for the record. 
Mr. Perkins. Thank you. 

Why not take some of the funds from nonassistance categories, 
such as the problematic area, and use it to preserve these centers 
and slots? 

Mr. Jones. The problematic, I am not sure — how do you mean? 

Mr. Perkins. I am not sure either, but I assume 

Mr. Rell. You are talking in the construction area? 
Mr. Perkins. Yes. 
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Mr. Rell. That relates back to the answer, and we will have to 
provide you, for the record, in terms of how much in those catego- 
ries and what those projects are scheduled for. Some of those may 
not be classified health and safety, but they may be in legally re- 
quired areas. But we will be happy to provide that. 

Mr. Perkins. I am going to ask you some basic overall questions 
about some things that have been on my mind that really aren't 
specifically related to what we are dealing with here today. 

I guess last year, we had a hearing, and I submitted a letter that 
I shall read to you. 

I am writing you, Mr. Secretary, concerning the Frenchburg Job Corps Center lo- 
cated in Menifee County, in the district I represent. The center is operated by the 
U.S. Forest Service, and I am most disturbed by the low placement rate for the Job 
Corps Center by the Department of Labor. 

In February, the Center requested 40 young people and received 10. In January 
they requested 40 and received 19. In November 1984, they requested 40 and re- 
ceived eight. This center is perfectly capable of handling all the young people it has 
requested. 

I have personally visited this center myself, and they are doing an excellent job. I 
am also aware that the Department of Labor has $68 million in appropriated funds 
for the Job Corps which has not been expended; $21 million of that announced to be 
used for rehabilitation, and approximately $175,000 of these funds were to be used 
for Frenchburg, and $600,000 spent at Frenchburg on the Job Corps center. 

However, these plans were changed in September of 1984. I am concerned that 
the Administration, which is proposing an elimination of the Job Corps center and 
the Job Corps program in the coming fiscal year is not only utilizing the process of 
presenting its proposal to Congress, but it is also slowly starving the Job Corps cen- 
ters that attempt to make the program appear to be ineffective, to skew the figures 
in terms of the operation of these centers, in an attempt to try to run an efficient 
program. 

Following that letter I don't recall that we had official response 
given, at least that I was made aware of. What efforts by the De- 
partment of Labor, generally, in terms of trying to provide students 
for the different centers across the country? We had a very effi- 
cient system in the past that was changed. What new steps is the 
Department of Labor taking in this area? 

Mr. Rell. Congressman, at the time you wrote that letter, we 
had a dip in Job Corps enrollment, not just at Frenchburg, but 
at 

Mr. Perkins. Oh, across the country, I realize this. 

Mr. Rell. And the rationale — I looked into that quite deeply. I 
was very much concerned about it because what it does is it does a 
disservice to the young people not to have 100 percent capacity uti- 
lization. 

Our screening agency came up with a unique proposition that a 
public announcement of the Job Corps was going to close which 
made it very difficult for them to recruit young people to go away 
from their homes and into the centers. And that, indeed, I think 
was the major reason. 

We had taken steps, as we moved along, to improve that system 
by consulting with all of the centers and with all of the screening 
agencies, improving our publicity efforts, and our outreach, to try 
to cover that one-time dip. 

I am happy to report to you, Congressman, that we are, on a na- 
tional basis — I don t know the number for Frenchburg — that we 
are back up to 98.7 percent, as of last week. And I expect that to 




continue, and my plans are to operate it at 100 percent, as we have 
in the past. 

Mr. Perkins. Section 437-A requires the Secretary to take steps 
to achieve an enrollment of 50 percent women in the Job Corps. 
What has been the enrollment rate of women in the Job Corps in 
the last 4 years? 

Mr. Rell. Approximately 37 percent, Congressman. 

Mr. Perkins. Why have these rates decreased under this Admin- 
istration? 

Mr. Rell. I don't know that they have decreased under this ad- 
ministration. I think they have been fairly steady in the 36-, 37-per- 
cent range. 

Mr. Perkins. What was the range prior to this administration? 

Mr. Rell. I would have to look it up, and submit it for the 
record, Congressman. I don't believe there has been any change. 

Mr. Perkins. What efforts have been made to try to increase 
that percentage? 

Mr. Rell. I^n sorry? 

Mr. Perkins. What efforts have been made to try to increase 
that percentage? 

Mr. Rell. We have done several things, Congressman. First, this 
is somewhat of a chicken and egg problem. When I consulted with 
the Job Corps staff in the system, some of them tell me that the 
reason that we don't get enough females is because the vocations 
we offer in the Job Corps centers, such as construction, are not suf- 
ficiently attractive to recruit them. 

On the other hand, the centers tell me that their vocations are 
fine, but the recruiters are not doing a good job persuading parents 
to let young women leave the home, to go into a residential envi- 
ronment 

I have decided to address both aspects. We did a comprehensive 
vocational review of all of the Job Corps offerings, in order to 
update :+ for the labor market in the 1980's and into the 1990's. In 
that process, we paid some particular attention to the mix of occu- 
pations that we had at the various centers, and made an attempt to 
strike a better balance, to allow us to improve and attract female 
enrollees. 

At the same time, we issued supplementary contracts for purely 
female enrollment to supplement the efforts of the regular recruit- 
ment and screening agencies to try to enroll, through outreach, 
enroll more females. Both of those efforts have been ongoing. Oh, 
further, we coeded some remaining all male centers, you know, to 
have both males and females in them. 

I tried to shift the capacity to have more female slots placed in 
the centers. 

In the middle of all that, we had the announcement that the Job 
Corps Program were going to close and the overall enrollment 
dipped down, and the percentage of women did not increase as I 
had expected it would. 

Mr. Perkins. Sir, why are 80 percent of the centers presently 
below capacity? 

Mr. Rell. As I indicated, Congressman, the overall capacity utili- 
zation rate is 98.7 percent presently. Now, I don't know if 80 per- 
cent of them are exactly 
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Mr. Perkins. This does not agree with the figures that we have. 

Mr. Rell. I will be happy to submit those figures for the record 
on a center-by-center basis, Congressman. 

Mr. Perkins. We will try to pursue that, but the figures that we 
have show that 80 percent of the centers are now below capacity. 
And we would appreciate any information that you can give us in 
that regard. 

Mr. Rell. A further answer for you, Congressman, that it is our 
policy that they be maintained at 100 percent, the recruitment 
agencies are free to recruit and bring people in to every capacity to 
reach that level. We have not had at any point an attempt to de- 
plete that effort. 

During that time period, interestingly enough, that you pointed 
out, we also have the lowest enrollment in the Summer Youth Pro- 
gram nationally that we have ever had. 

Mr. Perkins. Well, we are still receiving complaints from the in- 
dividual centers that indicate they are still not doing the kind of 
recruitment that is necessary, which is not— at least in my own 
mind, going along with the 98-percent figure that I heard 1 minute 
ago. Certainly, in certain areas, individual cases that I am aware 
of, the 98 percent is not being achieved. 

What policy is this dictated by? 

Mr. Rell. There is no policy that results in that, Congressman. It 
is uneven. Presently, I have, I believe, 6 or 7 of our 10 regions in 
the country that are in excess of 100 percent capacity. I have three 
regions that are below 100 percent capacity, they are somewhere in 
the 90's. That is what results in the overall 98.7 percent capacity 
utilization rates. 

One of those regions that is below capacity is region 4, and that 
is region, Congressman, Kentucky, that you represent. We have 
had more difficulty there in climbing back up than we have had in 
other sections of the country. 

While we are trying to solve that long-range problem in region 4, 
we have tried to take some of the kids from waiting lists we have 
in the neighboring regions, in the Dallas region, and send them to 
the Kentucky and other centers, with some limited success today. 

Mr. Perkins. I was wondering if you have an excess in capacity 
in one region and under utilization of capacity in others. It strikes 
me as a good policy to attempt to even that out in some sort of dis- 
tribution, isn't that more efficient? 

Mr. Rell. That is exactly what we are trying to do, Congress- 
man, that's what I just said. 

Mr. Perkins. Well, I hope you will try to increase that effort in 
the future, because it is not being done to an extent that we are 
seeing decipherable results in the fourth region at the present 
time. 

Several other questions that I am rather interested in, again, I 
am just primarily at this stage trying to get some sort of feel for 
what is going on here. And I think I am going to start off with 
your study. Gentlemen, I don't agree with this study, as I am sure 
you are aware of, but I am trying to figure out particular portions 
of it. 

Let's start with operations costs per slot. Now, overall in your 
study you give 1,000 points, 300 points are designated for operation 
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costs per slot, so it is three-tenths of the entire portion. You use 
different sections of the study different kinds of mathematical ap- 
proaches; one is the bell curve, one is a cutoff where particular 
points are assigned. I don't understand why you would use one in 
one study and one in another, but getting beyond the mathematics 
of the situation, and referring to what we are talking to here, you 
were basically cutting off at particular levels, above levels no 
points were assigned. 

So then Frenchburg— I took that center because it is one that is 
in my district, I do have a personal familiarity with it, and it is on 
the list that you are referring to, attempting to close. And looked 
at how the study related specifically there, and attempted to try to 
see what I thought was some disturbing disparities between what 
the study showed and what I found. 

And in operation costs per slot, out of a maximum of 300 points, 
Frenchburg received zero points because it was above an arbitrary 
figure that you gave for operation costs per slot. How did you, first 
of all, arrive at deciding that you were going to give zero points if 
it was above a certain figure? 

Mr. Rell. We looked at the distribution of costs, Congressman. In 
each of these factors there is a distribution of costs, and the meth- 
odology does not vary from one to the other, the methodology for 
assigning the points is quite similar. And that is on the intervals 
from low to high, everybody in between prorated gets their share of 
costs. 

In each of the factors where there are outliers, or groupings at 
extreme ends, one recognized statistical technique in order to avoid 
distortions is to cap either at the bottom or at the top, or depend- 
ing on what the distribution is, those costs. 

In the case of Frenchburg, had one not put a cap of $13,500 on 
that cost factor, Frenchburg would still have gotten zero points, 
Congressman. The cost for Frenchburg is $14,610. That is at the ex- 
treme end of the range. It may have conceivably gotten a point, if 
you didn't put a cap on it, but it wouldn't have made any differ- 
ence. 

Mr. Perkins. So, you are saying that there is an innate bias in 
the study— I am just using Frenchburg as an example— and you 
are trying to statistically eliminate certain aspects of the curve by 
your study. 

So, certainly if you are going to produce a product, and you have 
an eventual product that will be produced, then you are going to 
have some sort of value in the production of that product, and 
some sort of value would have to be assigned. 

You are saying that arbitrarily for statistical reasons, so that the 
curve will not be skewed, you basically threw out both ends of the 
curve? 

Mr. Rell. That is correct, Congressman. 

Mr. Perkins. So, let's refer then to some of the budget— French- 
burg's budget for the program year came to $1,909,532 according to 
the Interior Department, without including the VST, or union 
training. Now, on your study, I multiplied the costs per slot, 
$14,610 by the number of slots, 168. And I get $2,454,480. 




Now, first of all, what is the difference in the amount — the 
budget that was $1.9 million that we got from the Interior, and the 
$2,454,480— approximately $500,000 difference, why? 

Mr. Rell. I can explain that, Congressman. The budget number 
that you are talking about is the local center level operational 
costs. That's what happens to be paid out cashwise at the center 
level. 

In addition to that, we have costs that are paid out from the na- 
tional level for such things as the union instructors at Frenchburg, 
those union instructors are paid through a national contract, Con- 
gressman, and the cost of the Frenchburg instructors, which is con- 
tained in a national contract, is assigned to Frenchburg, as it is for 
every other center, mind you, not just for Frenchburg. 

In addition to that, the vocational skills training materials, as 
you mentioned, were not included in that local center level cost. 
Further, there are GSA vehicle costs, which were budgeted nation- 
ally and were not distributed to each center because we make such 
payments, rather than on a local basis on interagency transport. 

So, the numbers, I believe, are correct. Undoubtedly, there are 
literally thousands of numbers in the system, Congressman. Un- 
doubtedly, there is a mistake somewhere. 

What these numbers are, these center budget numbers that we 
negotiate with the Department of the Interior, and the proper allo- 
cation of the national contract costs. 

Mr. Perkins. Now, gentlemen, from an economist's point of view, 
you are trying to, basically, look at and see what the overall bene- 
fits are versus the overall liabilities that are accrued through the 
operation of these centers, is that correct? 

Mr. Jones. I wouldn't call it from an economist's point of view. I 
would call it from a straight management point of view, yes. 

Mr. Perkins. So, in other words, if a Job Corps center is provid- 
ing some sort of service, that is taken into consideration. And was 
it taken into consideration in this particular study? 

Mr. Jones. Yes; it was specifically quantified and points provided 
in the case of Frenchburg, and all of the other centers for 

Mr. Perkins. Well, from an economist's point of view, isn't it 
true that benefits that are provided would give some sort of indica- 
tion, not in a smaller total category, but in this 300-point category. 
It is better to have a center that is operating with doing a lot of 
other community service-type projects and the cost to the commu- 
nity, the benefit to the community should be factored into the 
study, is that not correct? 

Mr. Jones. It is correct, and it is factored in. Whether 3 r ou factor 
it in a separate category, or merge it into that same category, it is 
going to be relative across the system, because every certer has 
that contribution. 

Mr. Perkins. OK, let's factor it in right here, let's factor in the 
cost versus what a community gains right here. Have you done 
that in your study? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir; we wouldn't. This is the operation of the Job 
Corps center, the specific cost that we need to compare across the 
system, so we know 
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Mr. Perkins. So, you are not then taking any cost account in 
what it costs, or does not cost the Government to operate these cen- 
ters under cost per slot? 

Mr. Jones. Congressman, the costs we are talking about are the 
cost to operate the center. The cost you are talking about are net 
community gains that have nothing to do with the operation of the 
center. 

Mr. Perkins. I understand perfectly what you are talking about. 
But I am saying that this study is incorrect because it did not take 
into account $651,080 from July 1, 1984, until June 30, 1985, of out- 
side work that I have documented and put down here, that it 
would have cost the Government, otherwise— another section of the 
government. 

And I am also saying that if we take your number, $2,454,480 
and if I subtract the amount that has been calculated to be the 
total value of the work that has been accomplished by Frenchburg, 
that was not counted in your study, in the value of the slots I find 
$2,454,480 minus $651,080 equals $1,803,480. 

And if I divide that by the 168 slots for Frenchburg, then I find 
that the new cost per slot is $10,743.52. And if we look at how 
many points that gives us on the system, we have— what is it on 
the top, 21 of the entire system. And that, gentlemen, I submit to 
you— I majored in economics in college, and I fully well understand 
that we are talking about economic costs here. 

And that is, I submit to you, the real cost per slot. 

Where am I incorrect? 

Mr. Jones. Well, number one, I think the other 106 centers 
would appreciate the same advantage, if you are going to calculate 
that way. 

Mr. Perkins. I agree with you, and that is precisely the 
point 

Mr. Jones. Let me explain to you, before you jump too quickly, 
when you do, Frenchburg will come back out on the bottom again. 
You want to be real careful about that, because the numbers will— 
we have been a little careful before we came up here, to make sure 
that we relatively looked across to see what was causing some of 
these problems. 

Mr. Perkins. It was not included in your study, was it? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir, we have included, in fact, $4,178 per slot for 
Frenchburg. Across the system the net costs of things that they in- 
cluded outside that system. 

All you are suggesting is a different way of mixing those apples 
and oranges, to try to account for a lower unit cost. 

I appreciate what you are doing very much, but if you do it 
across the system, the other centers will gain the same benefit. 

Mr. Perkins. This is the point, I am not talking necessarily 
about Frenchburg, I am talking about the entire study. I am saying 
that the entire study here, in terms of cost per slot is invalid. 

Mr. Jones. Congressman, I will repeat to you, we have accounted 
for those costs in the system. You are suggesting simply that we 
move it from one category to another, and therefore, change the 
point reaction. I would agree with you that it would do that, but it 
will do it relatively for every center. 
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Mr. Perkins. When you talk about cost per slot, you talk about 
how much does it cost to operate, or how much does it cost— what 
economic value does that give. 

Mr. Jones. No, sir 

Mr. Perkins. Precisely, you don't do that, but it costs and what it 
will eventually cost not to have that, factor that in, and you are 
talking about this figure. 

I would submit to you that in a direct cost relationship that we 
have here, that you have a situation that— I would submit to you 
that you are not accurately portraying the costs that we are in- 
volved with in a true economic sense. 

In fact, what you are doing— you know, anytime you put some- 
thing higher, in terms of what it costs, it always sounds worse. And 
one thing I have heard over and over again, that it is inefficient, 
that the cost per slot is higher and higher. But somehow these 
other economic factors are never factored in. 

Mr. Jones. They are. 

Mr. Perkins. Not in this area, not in terms of the economic cost 
per slot. Why? 

Mr. Rell. It is factored in, Congressman, it is labeled separately 
as vocational skills training contribution, the precise figures you 
cite were used to make these calculations. 

Mr. Perkins. It is factored into another area? 

Mr. Rell. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. But you would admit to me that the higher the par- 
ticular individual area is on cost per slot, the more that it appears 
that we are talking about a program that is costing the Govern- 
ment more money? 

Mr. Jones. Per student, it is, yes, sir. 

Mr. Perkins. You say it is factored in, OK, I will take it out 
somewhere else, and I will factor it in, again — so, let's take it out 
somewhere else. 

Mr. Rell. It isn't going to make any difference, whether you do 
it separately, or together. 

Mr. Perkins. OK, let's do it together. And if we do that together, 
then we, in fact, have a lower cost per slot. I would suggest that if 
the Labor Department is going to go through this study, they try to 
come up with a study that accurately reflects the true economic 
impact in costs in the cost per slot that they are assigning. 

In this particular case, this is invalid, certainly on the surface, 
and it is misleading in terms of what the cost per slot is. That is 
the problem that I find, a very basic one, but a legitimate one. 

I want to continue this. I hope that I can just be gone a very 
brief period of time, but this is a quorum call, followed by five bells 
which probably means that we are going to have a vote following 
that. And if you gentlemen would like to go get a sandwich, or 
something else, it is going to take me a few minutes. And we could 
meet back here, perhaps, at 1:30, if that would be agreeable. I 
would like to continue this discussion. 

Mr. Semerad. Well, Mr. Perkins, I am going to have to excuse 
myself, I have other obligations. I have been here considerably 
longer than I was requested to be by the Chairman. And I really 
have to get on with it. 
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As I mentioned, we would be pleased to respond to any questions 
that you have in writing, as we have 

Mr. Perkins. Gentlemen, I am requesting a public hearing on 
this, and I had you here specifically for this reason. I called the 
meeting and asked specifically to talk to you today, gentlemen. 

And I would very much prefer that you do not leave, if that is at 
all possible. And if you would desire, I will be back as quickly as 
possible, following the vote. And if you can hang around, I would 
greatly appreciate it, because I have a lot of things on my mind 
today, gentlemen, and I want to ask you about them. 

So, if you want to take a break now, OK, fine, I will be back as 
rapidly as I can. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Perkins. Trying to be understanding that other people do 
have schedules, and I am not trying to be a pain, though I know I 
am, I will go to the budgetary questions, which I really intended to 
ask later. And I will let Mr. Semerad, of course, leave, and then I 
will go back to specific questions that I am interested in. 

Question, why this year, when you have apparently more than 
enough money to take care of any budgetary transfers that you 
make in the short run, do you decide to go ahead and close a pro- 
gram, or close the centers down, when- I vhink Chairman Hawkins 
will be joining me here in a few minutes— do you go ahead and 
close a program down for a 4-month period of time, when you are 
talking about $4.5 million, is it, to close down the plants, the physi- 
cal plants? And you are talking about how much do you now con- 
tend, is it $20 million, that it would cost to keep these open, operat- 
ing for a year? Or is it $8.5, or $17—1 have seen all three figures, I 
don't know. 

Mr. Rell. $20.3 million operating costs for the six centers desig- 
nated for closing. 

Mr. Perkins. So, you are referring to really about $4.3 goes, let's 
say five times into a year, so you are talking about, what, about 
lVfc months of money that would have to come from another area, 
keeping the six centers open; if, in fac/;, you have the budgetary 
type of money that kicks in October 1? 

Mr. Jones. Congressman, the October 1 money that you are talk- 
ing about, when you passed the 1987 appropriation this year, that 
doesn't kick in for a year. It is that forward funding thing again. 
Our 1986 is next year. Your appropriation if, in fact, it is as high 
as you indicate, won't come in until July 1 of next year, it is not 4 
months. 

Mr. Perkins. I understand. 

Mr. Rell. It is a 9-month's time lag, Congressman, between the 
fiscal year period and the program operating period, the 1987 ap- 
propriation to which you refer, which should be passed by October 
1, hopefully, will not be available for expenditure— that is October 
1, 1986, will not be available for expenditure until July 1, 1987. 

Mr. Perkins. I want to hear about the July program year 
though. 

Mr. Rell. That's it, that's the July program year. Let me repeat, 
the 1987 appropriation which you should pass by October 1, 1986, 
will not be available for expenditure until the 1987 program year, 
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which under the Job Training Partnership Act, is July 1, 1987 to 
June 30, 1988. 

Mr. Perkins. Is there any administrative reason that the money 
cannot presently b3 transferred? Is there any type of obligatory 
provision that would have to be passed? 

Mr. Semerad. To transfer the construction money into program 
costs? 

Mr. Perkins. Any money, it can be done administratively, is that 
right? 

Mr. Semerad. It car be done, is my understanding. 

Mr. Jones. Consti tion can, we could not move the 1987 appro- 
priation back into this year, we cannot do that. 

Mr. Perkins. OK, I understand that. 

Mr. Jones. That would require supplemental action. 

Mr. Perkins. OK, fine. Now, in terms of the overall situation, 
you are talking about trimming 2,500 per year slots 

Mr. Rell. No, sir, 1,223. 

Mr. Perkins. It comes up to 2,500 over the course of a year, is 
my understanding. 
Mr. Rell. No, sir, 1,223. 

Mr. Perkins. Talking about the people that it actually serves, 
2,500 people over the course of a year, is that correct? 
Mr. Rell. No, sir, that is not correct. 
Mr. Perkins. Where am I incorrect? 

Mr. Rell. There are approximately 1.7 people for every slot that 
we have. Our annual slot level is 40,544 slots. We have new enroll- 
ments of just slightly over 60,000. 

So, I would have to calculate it precisely, and would be happy to 
submit it to the record, but my estimate is that those 1,223 slots 
would translate to something on the order of 1,900 individuals. 

Mr. Perkins. So, 1.7 times 12. 

Mr. Jones. 1,900 or something along those lines. 

Mr. Perkins. The budgetary— why then, when the money is 
available in other places, are you desiring to clo3e the actual 
number of people that are served? That is the basic line. 

Before we get into the efficiency thing, why are you desiring to 
cutback on the services that are being provided? 

Mr. Semerad. Well, I think, Mr. Perkins, that we are trying to 
cutback on services, only in the sense that those centers which 
don't provide services very well, and we have to deal with all of the 
items on the ranking that we have discussed this morning, but we 
also have retention rates, placement rates, completion rates, and 
vocational programs, and everything else that have to be factored 
in. 

We know that there is short-term pain involved in this. We still 
think that there is long-term gain of providing centers, either 
moving slots— with the money that we spend on these six centers, 
if we had that money, if that was the choice, we could have 1,700 
slots rather than the 1,200 slots in these centers. 

So, I think that what we have is— we do have a problem of 
apples and oranges, we've two converging necessities, one to do a 
better job, provide greater efficiencies, which translates into great- 
er slots with a quality program throughout the system, against the 
budget constraints that are right before us. 
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And as you undoubtedly know from my previous testimony, on at 
least four other occasions before Congress, we have made a pledge 
at the Department of Labor, regardless of the amount that is ap~ 

J>ropriated, we are going to try to do better, because the issue here 
or us is how do we provide more slots. 

And if you have inefficient centers, that cost too much to run, 
and don't work very well relatively, then we ar ? in a bind, in terms 
of that is money that we can't spend for slots for other young 
people. 

And you are absolutely right, we have an enormous supply of 
young people at risk in this society. 

Mr. Perkins. Why are you trimming back on the number of 
slots, when there are other alternatives available, I suppose is the 
ultimate question that I cannot understand. When more money is 
going to be appropriated, you can borrow over the period of time 
from other sources, other funding, to take care of that period of 
time, the interim period of time, why are you cutting back on the 
services to those, as you say, the vast number of people that need 
to be served, when there is no need to do so? 

Mr. Jones. I would disagree with that, Congressman, that there 
is no need to do so. You can't just borrow. What you would have to 
do 

Mr. Perkins. But the funding is coming, the funding is going to 
be down the line. You will get the funding, 676 in the Senate bill, 
you know, 694 over here, somewhere in between. You know that it 
is going to come, and you know there is going to be in between. 
What is the problem? 

Mr. Semerad. A former business partner of mine from Kentucky 
taught me a long time ago, "In God we trust, and everything else 
we want in writing." 

And I think that this is one of those situations that there are a 
lot of things that happen between the House putting in this 
amount and the Senate putting in this amount. We are apprecia- 
tive of the interest, and indeed, I think we support the need for Job 
Corps. But we also feel very strongly that we can do more with 
whatever the dollars are, and what current levels are, or anything 
else. 

And that means we can't continue to perpetuate a situation 
where we have no strength, no power to manage, if you will, better. 
And on the other hand, we don't have the resources to make the 
changes thrvt we think are necessary. 

And I think both of those things leave us in a situation th at we 
are not serving either the taxpayer, or the kid very well. 

Mr. Perkins. Do you have a long-term plan to eliminate centers 
through one method, or another, bit by bit, year by year, so you 
eventually go to some sort of few centers in a few areas, there is no 
calculated 

Mr. Semerad. No, sir, there is no calculated effort to plan, or an- 
ticipation that such would happen through this. We do want effi- 
ciency. We have been driven by Gramm-Rudman-Hollings, in limi- 
tations and what discretionary budget authority that I have to 
come up with those numbers. 

And we didn't pass Gramm-Rudman. So, I think that we are 
doing the best we can, we think that we are on the right track. 
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And, yes, it does provide hard and difficult choices. And I think 
that nobody should anticipate that anything bad is going to 
happen. 

Alio, we are not damning the programs that fall down at the 
bottom of the queue, rnd you can argue about the queue, but nev- 
ertheless, it is a relative evaluation. Lots of good things nave hap- 
pened in these centers, no question about it. But everything is rele- 
vant. And I think that we can't penalize some of the other 
schemes, we can't penalize the good operators— and Kentucky is a 
good example, there are more centers there than anyplace else. 
Those centers that are operating successfully, and those directors 
are to be commended serving the young people. 

I just think that we have to— there has to be some motion, and 
we anticipated that it would be difficult all the way around, once 
you try to impose some kind of relative classifications that allow us 
to take the steps to go with the more productive centers. And you 
can borrow, you can, on a wish do things, but I have got to live 
within the realities and the instructions that I have. And I am 
doing the best I can. 

And I appreciate the Congressman's concern, and as previously 
agreed, I have got to go make a speech. I am an hour and a half 
late already. 

Mr. Perkins. I appreciate that, I understand that. Though we 
may, perhaps have you back on another occasion. 
Mr. Skmsrad. I anticipate that. 
Mr. Perkins. I suspect you will. 

Referring though to some of the other problems that I am still 
having, and I have not gotten this out of my mind. I do not under- 
stand why, when the bottom line is that there are funds avail- 
able—you talk about increasing slots, but the bottom line is you 
are not increasing slots, you are subtracting slots, you are subtract- 
ing people, people are not being served, when there is another al- 
ternative. 

That is what I do not understand. You would have to say there is 
another alternative. You know, in any management decisions that 
I have been involved in, in business, I look at long-term forecasts. 
And included in long-term forecasts, I look at how much money do 
I anticipate that I will have in the future. 

Now, granted all anticipations do not come true in the future, 
and it is good to have it in writing, and it is good to have an appro- 
priations oil! in hand. But even so, isn't it true that it apparently, 
on the forecast right now, looks like it is pretty good out there, it 
looks like there is going to be some money coming this way, it 
looks like there is going to be an ability to take care of the funding 
that we need to operate 106 centers in the future. 

Why, pray tell, then do you not try to go and maximize the exist- 
ing physical plants that you have now, and maximize the results in 
the management end of the thing, as opposed to trying to cutback 
on the number of slots, which is going to cost the program $4.5 mil- 
lion, just to close the six particular operational sites? Why, when 
there is another alternative don't we keep the things open? 

Mr. Jonks Congressman, I agree with your concern, and I would 
also agree with your words that the slots would be the primary 
issue. In making this set of decisions, as you noticed, we tried to 
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limit the loss of slots, as opposed to the reduction in dollars and 
reduction in centers. 

Second, we would not look at next year's appropriation, no 
matter how much it is, as one that is constructed to simply main- 
tain 106 centers. I think you, and I, and everybody else would look 
at it in terms of slot levels, and what it will purchase, and what it 
will buy. We would agree, if it is in 640, 650, or whatever it hap- 
pens to be, that will maintain the 40,000; or maybe even better, slot 
levels. 

Mr. Perkins. Let's get this slot-level thing, because we have 
talked slot level, and I think you have in the back of your mind 
that you want to consolidate, do away with a lot more centers than 
we are talking about now. And try to get to some sort of situation 
where you have fewer centers, and try to get so-called economy of 
scale that you would like, but you think you can run more efficient 
operations. 

Isn't that what you are going to? Isn't that really what the ulti- 
mate plan of this thing is? 

Mr. Jones. No, Mr. Chairman, all v/e are doing is suggesting that 
in the process of taking this amount of money out of the system, 
that is required by the law, by doing it with the lowest centers, and 
the highest cost centers, it, in fact, provides a long-term savings, 
which will create more slots. 

Now, we are not going to go down to some four or five centers, or 
some massive centers. In fact, we would argue against that. Some 
of the larger centers are much more difficult to run, and have diffi- 
culties of their own. We are not interested in restructuring the 
whole system. 

We are simply interested in removing those high cost issues. 

I would like to finish answering your other question, because I 
think it is important to you. If we borrow, as you say, the only 
place you have to take it from, as the Assistant Secretary indicat- 
ed, is construction money. That is within our power to do, there is 
no question about that, that is an option. 

Mr. Perkins. How about the R&D money? 

Mr. Jones. Well, there is no such thing as R&D money. There is 
the money scheduled for pilots in the system. 

Mr. Perkins. It is $12.3 million. 

Mr. Jones. We could do that, the net effect though of that is to 
further hurt yourself down the road, in terms of the whole oper- 
ation of the system. The Assistant Secretary said that, and would 
recommend if you had to do it 

Mr. Perkins [continuing]. By knocking out 1,200 slots. 

Mr. Jones. Well, I suggest— we have been at this debate now for 
3 years, and it has all focused around the unit cost in this system, 
and if we don't begin to deal with that, we are going to be at it 
next year, and the year after that, in spite of the fact that you con- 
tinue to increase appropriations to try to cover it. 

All that argument says is that at no point should be an attempt 
to reduce the cost per unit that we are running through the 
system. And I think that is wrong, I think it is a long-term mis- 
take. 
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If we borrow construction money now, we are going to increase 
the unit cost next year, and we are going to reduce the number of 
kids by that action next year, that we could serve. 

Secondly, by not removing the high cost centers, further we 
reduce the number of kids across the system. We save them in one 
center in Kentucky, but we wouldn't do it across the system. 

Let me suggest to you, Congressman, that even in that center in 
Kentucky, if we could bring the cost of that one center, even some* 
where close to the average around the system, there would be 90 
more kids served in that one center. 

Mr* Perkins* What is the number of slots that you have across 
the country now? 

Mr. Rell. 40,544* 

Mr. Perkins. How long has it been at that? 
Mr. Rell* I would have to look it up precisely, but it is approxi- 
mately 

Mr. Perkins [continuing]. Jimmy Carter in 1977. 
Mr. Rell. Well, that's when the target was, but I don't think we 
reached it until around 1980-something. 
Mr. Jones. About 5 or 6 years. 

Mr. Perkins. Now, are you— we aren't hearing programs or ideas 
from you suggesting that we should have new slots. That's not 
what I am hearing. You are telling me, well, we want to make it 
more efficient, so we can have new slots. But that's not what I am 
hearing. 

I am hearing that you are cutting back on slots, as opposed to 
increasing slots. So, all of this talk about economy of scale doesn't 
mean a whole lot, when the reality is that you are not trying to 
increase slots, the reality is that you are trying to decrease the 
number of slots and the number of people that are served. 

You are arguing to me that because of management, and because 
of efficiency, you want to be able to run this as efficiently as possi- 
ble. That's fine. I don't have any problem with trying to run an ef- 
ficient program. 

In fact, I will work with you in anyway possible, to try to develop 
the most efficient program that we can. But when you start talking 
about cutting back the number of slots, and you start talking about 
eliminating existing physical plants that are in place, that have ex- 
cellent structure, that are apparently capable of producing the type 
of Job Corps individual that we are all looking and searching for, I 
question whether that is efficient management, because the only 
alternative is to, again, go to a fewer number of centers I suppose 
you are going to say, and increased costs. 

I mean, gosh, what are we going to do with the physical plants 
we've got? 

Now, five of the six centers are Federal centers. The physical 
plants are owned, or leased, or in some respect they are there. 
Now, a lot of the others are the same way, but we have got a situa- 
tion in hand now where these things are there, they are producing. 

In Frenchburg, for example, you talked to me about the rate. 
We've gone from in 1984 from a 60-percent placement rate, to the 
last figure we got in 1985, to 78-percent placement rate, because we 
had a change of directors, we have seen a new shift in the ability of 
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the plant. We have seen an increase in the so-called efficiency of 
the plant. 

Now, I am not sure for what period of time— what period of time 
does this study specifically relate to? 

Mr. Rell. I would be nappy to answer that, Congressman. We 
used calendar year 1985, which is the most recent set of data that 
we have. And you are quite right, Frenchburg is a good illustra- 
tion, there has been some improvement in performance there. 

If I may, I would be happy to give you the specific numbers for 
the placement rates for Frenchburg. We have two factors in our 
performance criteria in placement rates, Congressman, one is the 
lacement rate of 180-day trainees, those individuals who have 
een there a substantial period of time, in terms of getting their 
instruction. The Frenchburg record on that in calendar year 1985, 
was 79.6 percent. The average for all of the centers, was 84.7 per- 
cent. 

And the best quarter, the top quartile of the centers where one 
would look toward improvements is 94.3 percent. 

Mr. Perkins. The point is improvement, the point is that you 
have seen since the management change improvement occur. 

Question, isn't that indicative of the fact that with the physical 
existing plant, with the proper management, with the type of 
things that can be done at this plant, that we have, in your own 
estimation, a potentially viable operation, that would be cost-effi- 
cient? Isn't it a question of management? 

If it is not management, where else is the problem? 

Mr. Rell. The cost efficiency aspect, Congressman, is severely 
limited. The opportunities for achieving cost efficiency in French- 
burg are severely limited. 

Mr. Perkins. Pray tell, why is that? 

Mr. Rell. Because we have, together with the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Department of the Interior, have taken substan- 
tial actions to reduce the cost of the civilian conservation centers. 
Those centers are no longer overstaffed, Congressman. We have 
taken the excess of staff out of there. 

We have analyzed the differences in cost and we recognize that 
the construction occupations cost more to teach, as was indicated 
earlier. Nevertheless, there remains a difference of approximately 
$1500 per slot, which suggests $10 million a year, which is due to 
uncontrollable factors called Federal salary schedules. 

We will not have 

Mr. Perkins. Now you are getting into something different — you 
are talking about something else. 

Mr. Rell. No, sir, we are talking about efficiency. 

Mr. Perkins. You are talking about when the Federal Govern- 
ment runs a system, through the federally run centers, or whether 
they are contracted out, that's where you are going right now. 

I was asking specifically about where you Mve a physical plant, 
where you have an operating type of situation and environment 
that apparently is owned by the Government, it is not costing us 
anything, per se, if you add one more dorm, let's say, you can add 
another 90 students, or something along that line which would be a 
relatively minor cost that would make it efficient, if you want to 
use a higher economy of scale. 
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But the point is it strikes me that this entire argument constant- 
ly that I hear is that it is a prejudice, against Federal centers, as 
opposed to Federal centers versus the private cont acted out. Those 
are the ones you are going after, the Federal a iters, isn't that 
right? 

Mr. Rell. No, sir, I would like to correct 

Mr. Perkins. Well, you are telling me that they have a higher 
cost. 

Mr. Rell. Yes, they did. 

Mr. Jones. They are the ones that appear on the list, Congress- 
man, we are not going after them. Some of those centers, in fact, 
are some of the better operated centers around the system. We 
don't disagree with that, that's not our issue. 

The issue is they cost more. That cost is very explicit, very clear. 
Those are facts. If we are going to deal with that issue, let's deal 
with it, but let's not say we are prejudice, or against them, or 
something else, because we could care less about that. 

Mr. Rell. Congressman, I am the national director of the Job 
Corps. I am a zealot on the subject of Job Corps. I have been to 38 
centers, including conservation centers, and one of the better cen- 
ters I visited was a civilian conservation center. 

However, Congressman, my approach to operating the Job Corps 
Program is less a concern about particular locations, structures, fa- 
cilities or staff, than it is about the kids. And these centers that we 
are talking about here are, indeed, high costs. 

If I were able to reduce the cost of those centers, or to train kids 
elsewhere at lower costs, I could train more kids. Congressman, 
that has to be my overriding concern. 

Mr. Perkins. More kids have not been trained. But let me ask a 
couple of other questions— let me get back to this study here. 

Now, in terms of location, what is the importance of location 
being included in this study? 

Mr. Jones. The question has been raised by several committees 
of the Congress, and otherpeople over the course of the years that 
we have been in the Job Corps system. We have several places in 
the country where you have on either a State or regional basis, 
high density of youth population, or disadvantages youth popula- 
tion and low density of Job Corps facilities. And other parts of the 
country that are just the opposite, a lower density of youth popula- 
tion and a high concentration of Job Corps centers. 

So, a smaller, minority point, as you suggest 

Mr. Perkins. One-tenth, 100 points. 

Mr. Rell. Precisely. 

Mr. Jones. We included simply a factor that, in a very general 
way, relates those two things— how many slots or centers, or what- 
ever compared to the youth population in the quadrants of the 
country. And we gave some points, or lesser or no points in terms 
of that relationship. And I think that is a fair thing, and that is 
only used for one reason, if you are going to close, otherwise it isn't 
of any particular use, but if you are going to close centers, there 
ought to be some consideration in that factor, that's all. 

Mr. Perkins. Well, I still don't understand the point of including 
it in the study. And in terms of— if you take somebody out of their 
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area, anyway, and you put them in another area, then it doesn't 
strike me that that's a terribly relevant point. 

Mr. Jones. That's true, but the history of the Job Corps over the 
last few years has suggested a rather substantial shift in the origi- 
nal policy where everyone was literally transported across the 
country into centers. Today, the majority of our people are at least 
State-specific, and what that does is substantially reduces AWOL 
rates and quit rates of kids leaving, because 

Mr. Perkins. There has been some. 

Mr. Jones. No question, but now you are about 75 percent, or so, 
in the State-specific areas. 

Obviously, as you well would appreciate, there are other people 
in Congress who have high densities of youth populations and low, 
or no Job Corps centers, who would also like to nave some in-State 
capability to do that. We have not opted to just on any arbitrary 
basis along those lines, shut down and start up. 

But we simply say if you are going to close, and when you close, 
that ought to be one of the things you look at, not a dominant 
thing ever. 

Mr. Perkins. Well, in this study it is 100 points. Again, relating 
to Frenchburg, you gave, as I recall, 15 points for region, no points 
for the State, and no pointa for the locality. And your basis for 
doing so was that we have a number of centers in Kentucky, and 
that those centers, basically, are not to serve the population. 

But, again, I understood that it was based on poverty in the area, 
youth poverty in the area. And it is beyond belief to me— let me 
give you an idea of the poverty rates in the locality that we are 
dealing with in Frenchburg. 

In Menifee County, where is is located— we got this from 1980 
Census. 

Mr. Rell. That's where our numbers come from, too. 

Mr. Perkins. Menifee was 28.9 poverty rate, this is the surround- 
ing counties that touch, actually touch the county. Powell was 
25.6,. Wolfe was 34.9; Morgan was 36.7; Rowan was a good one, 
21.8,. Bath 28.3. Kentucky, as a whole, ranked 44th out of 50 States 
in terms of youth poverty. So, we got no points for the State, we 
got no points for the location. I found that extremely strange. 

Mr. Rell. I would be happy to explain it to you, Congressman. 

Mr. Perkins. Please do. 

Mr. Rell. The numbers you cite are the same source of data that 
we used. What we did is we compared the distribution, the absolute 
numbers in the 1980 census of the poverty youth population across 
the country, and compared that to the distribution of the Job Corps 
capacity. While Kentucky has a relatively high concentration of 
the poverty youth population, it has a far greater concentration of 
the Job Corps capacity. And that is the comparison that we made. 

There are States in this country that also have a poverty youth 
population, and have absolutely no Job Corps capacity. Kentucky 
happens to have a very large share of the national Job Corps ca- 
pacity. 

Mr. Perkins. That's correct. We do have a large share, but what 
you are arguing is not that you are arguing that we have too much, 
and therefore, we should be penalized in terms of that. 

Mr. Jones. No, we are simply arguing that the 
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Mr. Perkins. The test is flawed, that's the ultimate thing that 
strikes me. I mean, how can you give no points at all to an area 
that has— do you know what the unemployment rate is there, it 
has led the State the last 3 years in unemployment, and that 
county gets no points on your study. 

Mr. Jones. Congressman, if you should— if that is your point, we 
will be happy to give points, and we will change the scoring 
system, so they get points. You can't escape the fact that there rel- 
ative fact is true, there are less poor disadvantaged youth per 
available Job Corps center in Kentucky, than there are in other 
parts of the country. 

Whether we change the scoring system, won't change that fact. 
There are more Job Corps centers. Can we agree with that, in Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. Perkins. No question. But the point is this, that you are not 
in that area giving any points, either on State, either on locality, 
but if you look around and you look at other Job Corps centers in 
the State, I believe, that they received points for State and for lo- 
cality, depending upon the Job Corps center. 

So, it was a rather arbitrary decision of where these points went. 

Mr. Rell. No, Congressman, it wasn't arbitrary at all. When we 
have more than one center in a State, as we do in Kentucky, since 
the subject is closing, since the subject is closing, we calculated the 
State points in order in which the centers would be closed. Do you 
understand what I am driving at? 

Mr. Perkins. Explain it again. 

Mr. Rell. OK. In Kentucky we have more than one center, we 
have six centers, I believe, in Kentucky. Each center— the best 
center in Kentucky and all of the other criteria, got first shot at 
the State points. The second best center got second best short, the 
third center got the third best shot, et cetera, et cetera, on a de- 
creasing basis. 

Because as you close centers, Kentucky's share of the popula- 
tion — of the Job Corps population drops, and that inbalance starts 
getting less, less, and less. Now, it so happens, Congressman, that 
Frenchburg is the lowest rated center in Kentucky. 

Mr. Perkins. So, you took your own study, before you factored 
this in, the rest of it; you decided that this center is the most effi- 
cient, so it gets the most points, which adds to its efficiency, in the 
total number of points, and adds, to its standing in the way that it 
shows up on this page of the study, isn't that right? 

Mr. Rell. Congressman, that's right. On the basis of geogra 
phy 

Mr. Perkins. Isn't tt. it crazy? 

Mr. Rell. No, sir. 

Mr. Perkins. I mean, you are using part of the study to increase 
another part of the study. 

Mr. Jones. Would you want me to close the best center ir. Ken- 
tucky, Congressman? If that were the tie breaker, do you want me 
to close the best 

Mr. Perkins. I don't want you to close any center. 

Mr. Jones. We understand that. 
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Mr. Perkins. This is the point, the study itself appears to be 
flawed. You are using part of the study to skew another part of the 
study. 

Mr. Rell. Quite logically, Congressman, quite logically, on the lo- 
cation factor itself, would you have us calculate the location factor 
and give points to the worst center in Kentucky, or the best center? 
Which one, on that one location factor, which one should we con- 
sider for closing first, the best one, or the worst one? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, I would prefer that you do it actually on the 
population density of the area, the youth population, is what we 
are referring to. 

Mr. Jones. So would several other Congressmen who don't have 
any Job Corps centers, and that's part of the issue. 

Mr. Perkins. But apparently, that is not going to be done in this 
case. Now, how arbitrarily did you arrive at community relations 
50 points, and how was that judged, and how did you, again, arrive 
at 50 points for vocational skills training, contribution to local com- 
munities? 

Mr. Rell. If you will bear with me, these things— some of them 
get rather technical. 
Mr. Perkins. I will try to understand this. 

Mr. Rell. The community relations one is a bit simple, as you 
know, Congressman, we conduct annual comprehensive on-site re- 
views of each of the Job Corps centers, and we also conduct moni- 
toring visits. I ask each of our regional offices to rank all of their 
centers, based on the information 

Mr. Perkins. Regional office where? 

Mr. Rell. In Atlanta. 

Mr. Perkins. In Atlanta? 

Mr. Rell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Perkins. OK, you ask your regional office to do it. 

Mr. Rell. For Kentucky it would be Atlanta, that is the regional 
office. I ask all of our 10 regional offices to rate their Job Corps 
centers on a factor of community relations, based on those on-site 
reviews and monitoring visits. 

Mr. Perkins. Who is actually on-site and who is actually moni- 
toring? 

Mr. Rell. The Department of Labor regional office staff in each 
of the regional offices ere the ones that conduct the annual com- 
prehensive reviews ami the monitoring visits. 

Mr. Perkins. So, how often are these done? 

Mr. Rell. The annual reviews are annual, the comprehensive 
review is once a year. 

Mr. Perkins. So, they go into the county once a year, strangers 
from another State, and they decide on community relations? How 
good the community relations are. 

Mr. Rell. That is part of the comprehensive annual review, is to 
not only assess community relations, but also the basic education 
program — these same strangers assess the vocational education 
prog. the residential living program, community relations, 
ever> t of the Job Corps Program, Congressman, that's their 
job. 

Mr. ""3rkin8. OK. Would you believe me if I told you that I have 
been in Menifee County probably a great deal more times than the 
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individual from Atlanta would be, and I would probably know the 
community better, and I probably could even tell you more about — 
almost universally how well this particular center is accepted. 

And, again — my point is this, it is an extremely subjective sec- 
tion, this section is extremely subjective. 

Mr. Jones. This section, more than any of the others, we would 
agree with you. I would agree with your assessment and your 
knowledge of it. I would not agree that you have that same knowl- 
edge of the other centers and how well they are doing. 

And all our people did is generally compare which ones, and to 
try to assess the points. And there is no question, maybe it is 40, 
maybe it is 25 — we wouldn't know, but it does have a general con- 
tribution to the discussion. 

Mr. Perkins. All right. Now, then in terms of vocational skills 
training, how was that arrived ut? 

Mr. Rell. That gets rather complex, technically. I will try to be 
brief. The vocational skills training contribution at each of the cen- 
ters is almost exclusively, Congressman, a function of the construc- 
tion trades that are there. Those are the vocational offerings 
through hands-on training that build the firehouses and the trails, 
and the roads, and things of that nature. 

The Departments of Agriculture and Interior make regular at- 
tempts to assess the value of what the byproducts of that training 
are, and that is what they are, they are byproducts of the training 
conducted for those young people. 

We took those records and the very same numbers, I think, earli- 
er in this hearing that you mentioned. We took the numbers sup- 
plied by the Departments of Agriculture and Interior for each of 
the centers. They were for a specific period of time. We took the 
average of those, rather than the center's specific figures, because 
they vary substantially, Congressman, from year to year, depend- 
ing on what cycle each of the training projects is in. 

It would have been unfair to just take a single year's period, be- 
cause a lot of these are long-Jterm projects, they may not be fin- 
ished, you know, they may cross over into the next year. 

Mr. Perkins. So, you assign it based upon — like bookkeeping, you 
basically look and see how much — or taxes, how much depreciation 
you have in the year, you give how much credit for a project, even 
if it is long-term? 

Mr. Rell. Precisely, that is correct. And we took those assessed 
valuations, and per VST slot, per vocational skills training slot, 
and then gave each of the centers credit for that average, you 
know, contribution for the vocational skills training slots. 

Now, the reason there are different numbers of points per cen- 
ters is because some centers have more construction trades than 
others, and as a result, generally, generate more of those facilities' 
contributions. You see some centers on this list, on this ranking 
list, Congressman, that have zero points for that factor. What that 
means is that they have training such as clerical training, electron- 
ics assembly, things of that nature, which make no such contribu- 
tion. So, therefore, they don't get a whole lot of points. 

Those centers that have more points here than others are those 
that do a lot of that construction training, generate a lot of that 
contribution, and we gave credit for that year. It is 50 points worth, 




Congressman. The reason for the 50 points designation is simply 
that, as you pointed out earlier, that is a legitimate offset to some 
degree, to the cost factor. 

Now, since this is a byproduct of vocational training, all of this 
construction training, we looked at what percentage of our cost was 
in vocational training. And it is approximately one-sixth. And iio, 
therefore, we assign 50 points Lo the vocational skills training 
factor. 

We did not— you may not believe thfa—but we did not construct 
this ranking system arbitrarily, capriciously, or anything else. We 
tried to do the best professional Job ;ve could, and that is how we 
came to do that. 

Mr. Perkins. Gentlemen, included in this ranking system was 
the— well, it was things like firefightiir.gr, is that factored in here? 
You said it was primarily things like construction? 

Mr. Rell. It was the assess valuation of the byproducts of the 
training. Such things as firefighting were not included, Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Perkins. They were not included? 
Mr. Rell. No, sir. 

Mr. Perkins. So then if, let's say as an example, Frenchburg, if 
they spent according to the Department— total vaLie of work ac- 
complishment fire, and a variety of things, I guess we have here a 
goodly number of dollars when it is broken down, fire, general pur- 
pose construction, $34,000 

Mr. Rell. )Ve included the construction. 

Mr. Jones. The only things not included, Congressman, are those 
things that are completely extraneous to any of the activities on 
the center. And if you wish us to include that, then we could prob- 
ably do that, but we, again, have to go across the centers and do it 
for everybody in the country. 

Mr. Perkins. That's fine. And, again, it strikes as opposed to 
factoring it into a separate area, it should be factored m to the 
actual cost, because it is a cost benefit thing that you are dealing 
with here, not just a cost that we are dealing for. 

Mr. Jones. It clearly is a cost benefit. 

Mr. Perkins. And I think it is somewhat misleading to have the 
other things skewed at 300 points. This is at 50, and it is not fac- 
tored in. You are talking apples and oranges. 

Mr. Rell. Precisely. 

Mr. Perkins. And yet this is not factored into what a real true 
estimate of cost-benefit analysis is. Another area that I find objec- 
tionable. 

Mr. Rell. This is far short of a benefit-cost analysis, Congress- 
man. If one were to do a benefit-cost analysis, one would have to 
include the taxes paid on the wages earned, the transfer payments 
avoided, the incarceration costs avoided, and the like. 

I would readily admit to you, Congressman, we made no attempt 
at a comprehensive benefit-cost assessment here. That is something 
that requires followup, longitudinal studies and the like. And we 
have such studies, as you know, for the overall Job Corps Program 
on a statistical sample basis. 

It would be cost prohibitive to try to do that on an individual 
center basis. Our relevant decision here, being faced with Gramm- 
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Rudman and the closing of the centers, was to construct a system 
here that measured most directly as we possibly could, those rela- 
tive costs and benefits of the centers that are directly attributable 
to the program. 

Mr. Jones. I would also say to you, Congressman, that the oper- 
ation unit cost that is here is the one that we have been dealing 
with with every committee of the Congress consistently. To change 
it would, in fact, be misleading at this point. We have dealt with 



committee consistently with the definition and the makeup of that 
cost as it is projected here. 

Mr. Perkins. What advantage was alloted to those centers who 
own their own centers' property, and again, the first section of the 
cost per slot, what was that factored? 

Mr. Rell. We considered that, Congressman, but in that those 
centers that we own, we obviously have no payment to anyone. 
Those centers that we lease, where we are paying money to lease 
someone else's facility, those costs were included in the operati is 
cost per slot. And those centers suffered, you know, as a result of 
having to pay any lease costs. 

Mr. Perkins. So, how was that factored in, I still don't 

Mr. Rell. It is in the operations cost per slot. 
Mr. Perkins. What points were assigned for it? 
Mr. Jones. It is part of the total cost calculation, ergo, then the 
points come. 
Mr. Perkins. I understand. 
Mr. Jones. But it is factored against it. 
Mr. Perkins. All right. 

Gentlemen, in terms of the amount of outside type of work which 
is done by the Federal centers versus those that are contracted out, 
do you have any figures that you can provide us in terms of the 
actual amount of :vork that is done, community type relations, fire- 
fighting, et cetera, by Federal centers versus the ones that are con- 
tracted out? 

Mr. Rell. Congressman, the answer is no. We do not — the Agri- 
culture and Interior Departments have traditionally collected that 
kind of information because it is a byproduct of the programs to 
their benefit. The very same kinds of projects arc conducted by con- 
tracted centers in the communities. I nave visited a number of fire- 
houses that have been built, a number of community centers, old 
folks homes and the like. But we do not collect that as a matter of 
course, it is not part of the regular required recordkeeping system, 
simply because it is a byproduct of the program, not one of its 
direct functions, or of its direct costs, or its direct benefits. 

Mr. Perkins. Now, would that deal with the efficiency? Wouldn't 
that, again, be something that would deal with the actual efficien- 
cy of individual operations, in terms of the cost benefit to the com- 
munity? 

Mr. Rell. Oh, I think so, Congressman, but what we did here is 
the products generated, you know, as a byproduct of the vocational 
skills training are basically a function of the number of construc- 
tion training slots that there are on each center. They are conduct- 
ed by the very same union instructors, you know, in the Civilian 
Conservation Centers as they are in the contract centers, communi- 
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ty work is done. There is no reason to believe that a trainee in a 
carpentry slot at one center is going to be contributing more or 
less, in one center than in another, since they all engage in the 
same training, they all engage in the same linds of projects. 

Mr. Perkins. So in terms though of the community operation 
and the things that are given to a community, that, again, is not 
factored into this study, that is the bottom line? 

Mr. Jones. The vocational training aspects of it are, those things 
that are extraneous— firefighting, or flood control 

Mr. Rell. We didn't do firefighting and flood control, we did do 
the construction contribution, we did it uniformity for all centers 
on the average assessed 

Mr. Perkins. I understand. I suggest that it would be an excel- 
lent idea if you are able to try to get the type of community activi- 
ties that these centers arc involved with, because I think it has a 
direct proportion, again, to the efficiency of the individual center. 
It, obviously, is going to increase overhead, to have the students 
there. 

So, the other side of the coin, you have got to be giving some sort 
of credit for that. And under this ranking system, it is my under- 
standing, that is not being done. 

Mr. Martinez. Answer that question, and then I have one ques- 
tion that I would like to ask, and then we will adjourn. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, Mr. Chairman. That factor, you are correct, does 
contribute to the efficiency issue, and in the long-term longitudinal 
studies that look at the impact of savings of Job Corps, the other 
things that Pete mentioned to you, that is included. But to do so on 
a site-by-site basis, across the country, creates a whole data system 
you would have to do. And I do assure you, Congressman, that 
every one of your Job Corps centers is doing that, in a different 
arena, not firefighting, but flood control, or other things, wherever 
they are in the country. That is a m^jor part of their community 
relations. We would agree. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Perkins. 

The question I have concerns the Federal centers that you oper- 
ate that are scheduled for closing, are you in agreement with that 
closing? 

Mr. Robertson. Well, in the case of the Forest Service, we have 
three centers that are scheduled to be closed under the proposal 
out of the six. And it gets down, Mr. Chairman, to a question of 
budget. And we need to look at the overall program, and how we 
can fit within the overall budget, and some cuts have to be made 
somewhere. 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Doddridge. 

Mr. Doddridge. Mr. Chairman, as far as the Interior Department 
is concerned, two of our centers are scheduled to be closed. We 
think that for the past few years in opc ating all of our Ir terior 
centers, we have been working with the Department of Labor, as 
best we can to cut costs and have cut costs significantly We could 
just look at it from our perspective, y~i know, I really can't speak 
to the 100 other centers, but as far 3 udget is concerned, I dcn't 
think we can cut any further than v iave already, as far as oper- 
ating costs are concerned. 
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Mr. Martinez. Let me ask you another question, should the costs 
of the benefits you get from Job Corps members— in fighting fires 
and providing services you would otherwise have to pay other 
people to do — should that cost have to be added into this, because it 
is not now, as I understand? 

Mr. Robertson. This is Leon Anderson, our Director of Human 
Resources. 

Mr. Anderson. Mr. Chairman, we, for firefighting, we do pay en- 
rollees. We have enrollees trained and they are in a vocational 
training area that is called, most of them, forestry technicians, and 
when they go on a fire, once they are trained, they go off of Job 
Corps payroll, and they go on what is called — well, for firefighting 
pay, FFF. But it is firefighting pay. 

And having these people available and trained to fight forest 
fires — and being from California, you know what I am talking 
about — it is pretty important to the conservation agency to do that. 
We have about 1,000 corps members who are trained to do that. 

Now, in the other areas where they are being trained and being 
placed in jobs in the Forest Service, in conservation activities that 
we are charged with, the responsibility in the Forest Service, 
timber stand improvement, recreation, rehabilitation and construc- 
tion, trails and streams, wind and all of the other kinds of resource 
activities, then that is a byproduct of a training effort. And they 
come out of the training program, they get no pay, other than the 
Job Corps pay. 

That is not at this present time included in that particular. We 
are only including the construction. 
Mr. Martinez. But you feel the other should be? 
Mr. Anderson. Yes. 
Mr. Martinez. Thank you very much. 

I want to thank you all for appearing today. I am afraid there 
are other members that still have questions they would like to 
submit in writing, and we would appreciate it if you would respond 
to those. 

We thank you again, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, we would be happy to 
answer any of the questions that you, Mr. Perkins, or anybody else 
has, and we will continue to meet with you, at your request at any- 
time on this subject. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

We are adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 2:12 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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ViK-dtion: Khr.t is the total amount of man hours that the CCCs 
h.ve in their efforts to fiyht the forest fires during this past 

An.sv.-r: i,r- cannot ^roviue this information. The Department of 
.-us-ur aues iiot require the jjencies to report this oaa since 
nre fi«jhtMiy is r jUt a training find err.ployn.en t f'lncti-jn. 
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Answer; The Department of Labor does not measure the benefit of 
fire fighting efforts of corpsmembers against State and Federal 
Government costs of firefighting. Cor psrc»' n,bf*r s are paid for the 
v.jrk they do in fighting forest fires. While they are employed 
and serving on fire crews, we still incur center operating costs 
(i.e. we must continue to maintain facilities, ecjui pi.ent , r-tnd 
retain staff) with no direct benefit in education or training 
advancement for most of the employed corpstuembers in their chosen 
vocational training areas. This has the effect of lengthening 
the stay of corpsmembers needed to obtain the education (e.g. 
GED) ana vocational skills necessary for placement in 
unsubsidized jobs. It reduces the number of corpsmembers that 
can be served successrully with one slot of program capacity 
and* thus, reducesthe yield on resources invested. 
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'»ij-,,'»r: All i.rrjjfcts ncco:* pi i s v -cd by civil inn Bi/nafrvation 

c*-r a w.-ri* inclu^d. MjGt Contract o-ntr-rs also co'viuct such 
^roji-cts; c«jntitructlon rel^t^n" traininy at contract o-nters v.-js 
chin«jpd Lr om '»x tons i ve u.op of frock -u[j to hd?ids-on vocational 
.':KjJls training 2 yr'jirs .100, 
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"jUMit ion : What is the pr esent status of the Construction fund as 
of this da t<»? What 1 s the aiiioun t that haw not r-n d»-r i i;nated as 
ot yi>t tor this pi^jram yoar? lias the? Labor C't-ar tiiwnt (j"en 
tjying to desicnatH tiinc-o funds so that the Construction money 
toiild not be available as a fund to meet the Gr a;ii?.-HJ-j<r.an cuts? 

»Tif,.o: : ?3D million r.uS b» en bjoyeted for construction and 
rehabilitation pro^-cta in Proyrti.ii Year 1 s y 6 . Pun. is will not up 
available Cor ohliiation until July 1, 19H6 f the r»r>cj inning of 
pr uy r am Ve.ir 1 y v, 3 . Vhe D ft par tinen t ha s not bee n tr. y i ng to 
d^siynot" construction funds so that t'.if-y would not he available 
to meet Gra.vir,- jjiMn cuts. We have follow— 1 our .v-htm] annual 
I Lanning oruj»-as ot identifyiny needed facility r I.cjIj i 1 i tation 
ana repair so that work Can bey in wh**n the funds I. i-co;?.*"* avail- 
able. However, we tiro not plan to use uny of thf 5 30 rrillion to 
offset the Gr arr.m- Rud<nan cuts by deterring cuns t r uc t ion and 
rehabilitation projects. Any such deferral would require 
corpsmembef s to live «r»d learn in less than satisfactory environ- 
ments ror an additional year, and could potentially caut>e sc-r ious 
safety and health hazards tor cor. psrr.ember s and staf:'. 
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question: I wou'o M ke to have made available to the Committee 
all of the recent 'studies that ox amine the quality of the y.\ 
Corps and included in this I would 1 i Ke to see the study '.-hJt 
either a follow up to the Mathematica study or a second 
Ifotheroatica study that includes a comparison of the Job Corps 
contract center * .*m1 the CCC centers. 

Answer; Enclosed is a copy of the February 22, 1985, letter 
r epor t of the Na t ional He sear ch Counc i 1 wh ic h focused on the 
findings of the Kathematica study. Also enclosed is a copy of 
the October 1985 7ob Corps Process Analysis conducted by Kacro 
Systems , Inc . under subcontr ac t to Ma the? Hi* t i ca Pol icy Re snare h , 
Inc. These are the most reJent studies available on the Job 
Corps program. The process Analysis includes information on the 
major components of the Job Corps procjram, and on center 
operating costs. 
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Question* How much money is needed to meet the Gramir.-Ruclinan 
target if we keep the six centers opnn, and we use the othnr 
identified savings that you had on the previous hand-out given 
when you announced the closings? 

Answer j If all of the other cost rt-du;tionn *bic implemented t 
$8.5 million would be required to kotrp the six centers open in 
Program Year 1986 and $20.3 million woula be required in Program 
Year 1987 to support ongoing costs. An information copy of the 
summary of PY 1986 Gramm-Ruoman-Holl J ngs reductions, which 
reflects these fiyures, is enclosed. 
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ATlACm'XHT 1 

SOKKARY OP PY 86 GWJai-nUDilAM-UOLr.lNGS REDUCTIONS 



FY"~b6 On V of rig 



°- V - E -^- -i g A °/ & V PP^^T COST REDUCTIONS 



Streamline Property Management Support and A&E $ 0.6 $ 0.6 
Procurement Process 

Close Residential Living Staff Traini-ig Academy O.fl 0,8 

Further Reduce Management Assistant and Staff 1.5 1.5 
Training (From S3. 3 to 1.8 ro) 

Redesign Industry Work Experience Placement 0.5 0.5 

Program 

Subtotal Overhead/Support Reductions 3.4 3.4 

OTHER REDUCTIONS 

Cancel San Jose JCC Relocation and Reduce 75 Slots 7.7 1.0 

Close/Relocate Minneapolis BRAC Advanced Training 1.3 1.5 
Program 

Reduce Cost of Operating CCCs (without contracting 1.3 1.3 

centers to the private sector) m 



ADDITIONAL ONE-TIME SAVI NGS 



Subtotal Other Reductions 10.3 3.8 

Subtotal Cverhead/Support/Other 13.7 7.2 

CENTER CLOSINGS 



Close 6 centers (11/30/86) 8.5 20.3 

Subtotal Center Closings 



8.5 20.3 



Reduce Budget for Pilot/Demonstration Projects 5.3 
from $17.6 to 12.3 m) 

TOTAL $27.5 $27.5 
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Question: There arc very successful CCC cr-nt^ra that are now 
workiny jr. the system. Why can't you identify the reasons that 
they work and apply the taiae techniques to the low r.inkr-d CC 
center s? 

Answer: The D*par tuents o£ Agriculture and Inter -or are 
constantly attempting, to transfer successful appr . .. jU s , 
techniques and staff [run their better performinq cr-nLors to 
their poorer centers. The Department of Labor tri«'S to do the 
same thing for the 7 6 contract centers. With the contract 
centers, in addition to implementing, specific program improve- 
ments, we have an opportunity to change centpr ;i.anjy.".,r,ent through 
the competitive procurement process for center contract awards 
past pr-r foimance is a factor in the competitive evaluation and 
selection process. This opportunity is not present with the 
civilian conservation centers, where the potential for iranaye- 
m^nt and staff changes is more severely restricted. 
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Question: in reviewing your "best of the worst" rating list I 
observed that the Montana centers adm in i .str-r od by the USDA at 
Anaconda and Trapper Creek are rated 47th and C9th respective Jy , 
Somehow those centers survive your rating system and wind up in 
the miodle of the pack. Why can't their efforts be repl ica ird 
at other government run cnnters? 

Answer; Tho Depar ti:.f»nts of Agriculture ana Interior are 
constantly attempting to duplicate the success of their bet*r»r 
centers to their poorer performing centers through transfers 
of ideas, techniques, and staff. The Department of ^t.ur 
atteir.pts to do the same thing for the 76 contract c<-'nt'?rr. At 
cont r *c t cen ter s , i ,1 add i t ion to impl e;nent i ng spec i f i c prog r am 
inprovoroont3 , we have the opportunity to change iranagen.en t 
through the competitive procurement process. Past performance ut 
the offeror is one of the criteria used in the proposal evalua- 
tion process. The opportunity for management and staff changes 
at civilian conservation centers is more severely restricted, 
primarily d»ie to the regulations and procedures governing Fedrral 
staff ing . 
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Question: Your scoring system sayc that of the top twenty 
"worst" centers, eleven are administered by the federal govern- 
ment. That's a 50:50 split within the normal error range oi any 
system. One could concluJe that the Federal govormnent is as 
inept as the contractors by this scoring methodoJogy. Can you 
provide a description to the Committee of the technical assis- 
tance provided by the Federal government to each of thf?se twenty 
centers, highlighting those efforts at the six cr-nters you intend 
to close? 

Answer t The Departments of Agriculture and Interior provide 
regular, ongoing oversignt and technical assistance to civilian 
conservation centers through their Regional/Bureau structures. 
The Department of Labor conducts annual reviews of the conser- 
vation centers, notifies the Agencies of any problems found, and 
requests a corrective action plan. Ongoing civilian conserva- 
tion center monitoring is done by the Department of Labor, along 
witn the Department of Agriculture or Interior. Oversight and 
technical assistance for contract centers is provided by Depart- 
ment of Labor Regional Offices who conduct annual reviews, moni- 
toring tr ips , and award contracts for center operations. 

The same type of assistance is provided to all centers, not 
just to the twenty "worst" centers. In addition to assistance 
provided during monitoring trips and center reviews, assistance 
is provided through staff training, center directors 1 con- 
ferences, etc. Centers which have performance or management 
problems are generally monitored with greater frequency. Where 
serious problems or deficiencies are identified, the Department 
of Labor conducts a special review. 

Following is o summary of technnical assistance efforts provided 
for the six centers designated for closures 

Mingot During 1985, numerous monitoring trips were made by 
Department of Labor staff, resulting in several letters being 
sent to the Department of Interior regarding deficiencies in 
center operations, poor performance, reporting problems, etc. In 
response to continued operating and performance problems, a 
special review of the center was conducted in August 1985 from the 
national level. The Director of Job Corps, Congressman Branum's 
staff and Department of Interior officials vi3ited the center to 
discuss problems evidenced by that review* corrective action 
plans were formulated and additional equipment purchases and 
staffing positions were authorized. Monitoring during 1986 
revealed continuing problems in a number of areas. The Depart- 
ment of Interior plans to put a team on-site to supplement 
management and implement corrective actions. 
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Talking Leaves; Monitoring trips and the annual center review 
reveaJed continuing problems with center operations. The center 
was advised in writing on several occasions of their unacceptable 
performance against contract performance standards. The project 
manager, during monitoring visits, identified reasons for some of 
the performance shortfalls and recommended actions to be t:\ken by 
the center to address them. 

Frertchburg: Monitoring and technical assistance was provided by 
both the Departments of Agriculture and Labor during 1985. The 
education component subcontractor was changed due to poor 
pe. .-jrmance, the center director was removed and another Forest 
Service center director detailed to Frenchburg to analyze 
problems and set up systems, and technical assistance was 
provided in education, group living, vocational skills training, 
and other programmatic areas. During 1986, a team was sent in to 
analyze problems, identify causes, and recommend corrective 
actions, and a new center director was hired. 

Collbran: During 1985, the center was experiencing serious 
performance ana retention problems, and the annual center review 
was conducted 4 months earlier than originally scheduled to try 
to identify problems. A review team was selected which included 
Job Corps National Office staff who could provide on-site 
technical assistance in specific programmatic areas. Subsequent 
monitoring revealed continued poor performance and general 
unacceptabili ty of the condition of the center. The 1986 annual 
review disclosed numerous repeat deficiencies. On-board strength 
and retention continued to be major prool^ms. The Department of 
Labor held a conference with screening agencies and center 
officials to -licit greater participation and commitment from all 
parties, and made a determination that the center would receive 
ell of its input izom the State of Colorado in an attempt to 
address these problems. 

Curlew: The center experienced serious management, operational 
and performance problems over the last few years. Monitoring trips 
and annual reviews revee.led continuing problems with operations 
in spite of technical assistance provided by both the Department 
of Labor and the Department of Agriculture. Agriculture replaced 
the Center Director in 1985 in an attempt to remedy continuing 
management and operational problems. 

Angell: Monitoring trips and annual center reviews disclosed 
serious management and operational problems. These problems 
reached such serious proportions that the Department of Labor 
threatened to shut-off the input of new enrollees to the center, 
technical assistance was provided by the Department of Labor and 
by the Department of Agriculture, and Agriculture replaced the 
center director in 1985 to address problems stemming from poor 
management . 
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Question: Given that the Hr>uce ot R^presentat i vi-s has already 
stated its position reyardiny iraintaininy slot levels and 
prohibi tiny the. closing oi centers and that the Senate, is likely 
to to 1 low suit, what are the Aii&i n i str at ion 1 s current plans 
reyaruiny the closiny of ct-;iters? 

•isviv-r: We believe t!i > t closing of the six centers identified is 
Lne .nost appropriate c^uri:** of action. in any system, attention 
should be focused on the but lot., or end of the li st , We think 
that we can do better in r.ax ini zing services at better performing 
centers. This approach is less costly, and will enable us to 
serve more youth. ;-^re importantly, corp^;;e,T,biVrs assiyned to 
better per torn.ing centers ire -,ore likely to be successful by 
r t? ce i v i ng o c a 1 i t y training in a y ood e n v i r o.nme n t , 



61-890 0-86-4 
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Question: now much money is necessary to maintain current slot 
levels and keep all centers open in Proyram Year 1966? In 
Froyram Year 1987? 

Answer: $8.5 million would be required to keep the six Centers 
designated for closure open ciuriny Proyram Year 1 9 8 6 r and $20.3 
million would be required to keep them open in Proyrant Year 1987. 
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question: How much money does it cost to close each of the six 



Answer: The following are our estimated center closing costs. 
The figures include severance pay, lump-sum leave settlements, 
unemployment insurance payments; facility security; inventory of 
equipment and materials, and transporting of equipment to other 
cen ter s . 



centers on your "hit" list? 



Center 



Estimated Close-out 



Mi nyo 



$890, 000 



Talking Leaves 



379,000 



Fr enchburg 



890,000 



Collbran 



890,000 



Cur lew 



890,000 



Angell 



890,000 



99 
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Ouostion: In thp last two program ^ears, how much money was 
a ; »prupr iatf'd , oblhjatpd and s^nt on tne construction and 
renovation nn-ds of the Job Corps in pach of the following four 
cot rt »jorii*s: 1) lifp, safety and health; 2) codt? violations; 3) 
repair a no replacement; and 4) o^rar:. r.at i c? 

•'.':f^r: With a fr-w except i on <■ , job Corps appi opi i a t ions do not 
L^t'C l fically r-ai:n«trK funds (or tho acquisition, construction or 
renovation of facilities, The amount of Pach year's appropria- 
tion that is budgeted for those purposes is doterroii.od 
ao:ni ni str at i vply by the D*-partTient of Lsbor . The amounts thus 
S j-jjp ted in rY 1934 a no PV 19 b 5 are as f ol lows : 

FY 19d4 PY 1985 



($ in Millions) 


Ke j ul a r 


Supplr:ir.--»ntal 


PY 198 5 


Total 


Li re/Sa fpty 


24. 1 


4.9 


8.8 


37.8 


Code Violation 




15.1 


2.7 


17.8 


Re pa i r/ Replace 






3.1 


3.1 


Proyr agnatic 






0.1 


0.1 


Emergency* 


3.0 




3.0 


6.0 


Total 


27.1 


20.0 


17.7 


64.8 


•fcjr.or ^ency renovations 


"ffall predoro: 


i nantly in the 


Li fe/Safety 



Co teoor y . 
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As to obligations and costs, there is little practical 
d i st inc t ion between the two terms . In tr ack i ng the 
implementation of our construction budget, we focus on 
obligations -- which signifies that the work has boon put und«?r 
contract. V.hile our budget tracking mechanisms do not provide a 
ready break-out of obligations into the priority categories 
identified above, it is a fair general proposition to say that 
nearly •ill work budgeted is pjt under contract and that the 
amounts of these contracts tend to be very close to the amounts 
buc-ye ted . 

It should also be pointed out that a procurement lag time is to 
be ex :jC'0 ted be twee n the t ime wor k is budge ted and the t ime it 
is put under contract. Indeed, this lag time can extend to 
12 months and beyond if design work is needed before the 
construction can be put out for bid. It is normal, in this 
regard, for work that is budgp-ed in one program year to be put 
under contract in a following program year. It should be noted, 
here, that t.e Department uses appropriate fiscal management 
procedures to ensure the availability of funds to cover 
obligations when they do not occur until a succeeding program 
year. In other words, if certain work is budgeted in one program 
year, there will be fjnds for the contract even though it is not 
received until the next program year. 

The obligations, that were made in PY 1984 and which we estimated 
for PY 1985 are as follows: 

PY 1984 $19.6 million (actual) 

PY 1985 $24.0 million (estimate) 
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Question: i n the j as t two program i 0at, $i how :nucn money wou 
obliijatf-a and sp ,,j nt on construction an ^ innovation on each of the 
six c*'*nt*rs b^ing closoo? 

Answer i As indicated previously, t* 1 *** is little practical 
distinction LiPtw p e n obligations ^nd Co ^tS» T * ie ob ^ igations made 
for' const ruction a n d reno v '«Uion at ^i* centers dr-signat^d for 

closing ware *s follows; 



Ta 1 < i ng 



Leaves 




Mi ngo 



Angell 



Collbran 



Curlew 



Fr enchburg 



51,689 $212,527 

240, 646 51,734 

47, 770 1 *770 

58, * 90 105,454 

$131, 000 $118,962 
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r-uestion: Section 433 (a)(4) required the Secretary to report to 
Congress, "including a full description ot progress made in 
connection with conbined residential and nom r • s iden t i al 
projects. " Mr. Secr-tary , has such a report been f i 1 *»d? 

Answer: A status ;eport on re s iden t i a 1/nonr os iden t i al pro- 
jects was inclu.-jed in the Department o£ Labor Annual Report 
tor Fiscal Year 1985. An updated report will incorporated in 
the 1986 Train iny and rto.p] oyroen t Report, *vhich is currently 
winy prepared. 
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Uuestum: Section 437(a) rr-quims the Secretary to takn stops to 
achieve an enrollment of 5C% wo^n in the Job Corps. What has 
° ,vn thr '^nrollir.ent rates of wo.;.n n in the Job Corps in the last 
tour yn.^rs? Wny have th-se ratf-s dc-creasr-d undf-r this Adminis- 



tr .it i^n? 



Answer: r-.nale *»nrollir..--nt levels have fluct-jted sliohtly. 
increasing marginally during 1981-19«3, and decreasing slightly 
ounny 19S4-1986. Job corps has traditionary experienced 
probl.-.s in recruiting enough fe-r.alos to maintain enrollment at 
or-s^n ca;acity. we nave tri^d to aidress this problem 
suppi.-xental recruitment contracts tor fe-r.iles only have boon 
ttvarced, we have changed vocational offerings at most centers in 
an attempt to ir.ske them ,?ore attractive to f err.al .^s , we br-^an 
enrolling females at Ktrsing (formerly an all male center), and 
we „ave increased oesiyn capacity to accommodate more fen-.ales 
whenever major construction and rehabilitation work was planned. 
In August of 1985, v;e convened a national outreach/screening 
conterence, and one of the major issues addressed was female 
recruitment. A number of suggestions for makiny Job Corps more 
appealing to young women were made which we are presently 
implementing . 
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Question: When the Department considers the costs associated 
with operatmy Job Corps, docs it factor into tUo r>, nation the 
;i,on^tary value ot the w,rk done by cor psa^u.- r s on public lands, 
in fKjntiny fires, and in th*ir communities? 

Answer: Work done by cor r s:neab*r s on public U-.ds and in their 
co:a::iuniti-»s has b*en factored into th» ranking system under 
vocational skills traininy contributions. This evaluation factor 
was induced to offset the higher costs associate with cnnt'rs 
which rely heavily on construction trades traininy provided bv 
unions which provide the primary basis for work done on P L.>lic 
laruis ana in local communities. No attempt was jr,adr> to assess 
ana incorporate the value of corpse !,or s' fire fiyhtiny efforts, 
tr.e jepditn.ent of Labor does not collect this information since 
it is not part of the regular Job corps training program, has no 
direct proyra;nn,atic benefit and increases unit costs 
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vJ'«stion: in your aumbry ot the HY b6 '3r u.t.t.- Rudftan-liol 1 i ny s 
i r-u jo i ij.ns, you list an additional onp t i :r. ^ savinys which r^Jucf-s 
tne t*uu^t t-jr pi lot/u^nonotration projects frox 517.6 million to 
$12.3 Ji.il li-jn. Coulon't i.iis .:,oney bp better utilized by k.-eping 
tl»e existing cf-ntf-rs in operation rather than fstabl ishing 
j.M.unstr otion projects? 

Also, ace ti--".e pi lot/qe:i onsti'it ion pioj'-ots the ■o.i:..** :s your 
proposed Job Corps II ; . n i t : a t ivr-? if not, now ,;o you prcpc^e to 
pay tor job Corps II? 

Answer: The pi 1 ot/a*- o.-.st r i 1 i on proj-cts are int'--ndr«d to 
:u i ntity ways to inor~-~.se successful pre^rarri outcomes :«nd rf'du-" 
costs they are the vehicle for yetting to Job Corps II. Ke 
belitvo it is essential that thes* projects Up i it .pi piv>ji ted to 
assist us in developing program iir.pr uv«»ents desiyr.ed to maximize 
service delivery with available rf-sourcos. Using the funds 
designated for pilot and de,nonstr at ion projects to keep centers 
open will postpone our oppor tunity to test new ideas, r.ake 
impr overrents and trove to Job Corps II. 
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question: Trie Department has maintained that it is not its 
intent to j.haco out the Job Corps pro-am. Yet, the Administra- 
tion's budget requests have con tr ad ict. d this statement. What 
a.^surjnces can you provide to the Committee that the Department 
won't come fo«ick to us atjain next year seeking to close additional 
center s? 

Also, what kinds of technical assistance have you provided to 
those centers which are slated for clusure and what kinds of 
technical assistance are you providing for the cf-nters which have 
not f ar ed w<*l 1 on your analysis? 

Answer: Ke believe that Job Corps is a yood uro^r ;m which has 
hei=n successful in servinu !:.any disadvantaged youth. Oar concern 
with the high operating cost of the prog r am f and the need for 
fiscal constraints, is w*»l 1 known. While we continue to look at 
Job Corps as a viable proyram for serving unemployed, disad- 
vantaged youth, we ore not prepared at this point to make any 
statement rpyarding future center closings. it is too early in 
the Fiscal Year 1988 budy-t process to address specific trade- 
offs among proyrams in light of fiscal constraints. 

FolJ -;ng is a sumnwry of technical assistance efforts provided 
for e six centers designated for closure: 

Minyo: During 1965, numerous monitoring trips were made by 
Department of Labor staff, resulting in several letters being 
sent to the Department of Interior regarding deficiencies in 
center operations, poor performance, reporting problems, etc. 
In response to continued operating and performance problems, a 
spocial review of the center was conducted in August 1985 from 
the national level. The Director of Job Corps, Congressman 
Brar. urn's statt and Department of Interior officials visited the 
center to oiscuss problems evidenced by that review; corrective 
action plans were formulated and additional equipment purchases 
ana staff iny positions were authorized. Monitoring during 1986 
r evealed con t i nu i ng problems in a number of areas. The Depart- 
ment of Interior plans to put a team on-site to supplement 
management and implement corrective actions. 

Talking Leaves: Monitoring trips and the annual center review 
revealed continuing problems with center operations. The center 
was advised in writing on several occasions of their unacceptable 
performance against contract performance standards. The project 
manager, during monitoring visits, identified reasons for some 
of the performance shortfalls and recommended actions to be taken 
by the center to address them. 
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...rE ?k ? 8 Monrturin y technical assistance was provided by 

loCh the D-i.-.i t.t.nnts of Agriculture and Labor during c, 8 5 ^.n* 
" ou Jlu,n coT.onPiit subcontractor was changed -Jue to ."r 
^•rlor.^nce, iho corner uir-ctur was remuvrd and anotln-r Fort-st 
"r t ,b l C "^ f?r ^tailed to Frenchburg to an ly e " 

i-ruol..ms 7 n.i s-t up syst.-rs, And technical assistance was 

A, ;r d ln '■' ij " u ^< «jr.'jup living, volitional skills training, 

.n-i,..* t .io!:l..,r. s , mi-atjfy c;iuvs, ana rfco*.a*nd corrective 
■ n.tio.s, ana a n»>w center director was hir'-d, 

'.olibran: during l»fdi, tne center was experiencing serious 
: "^ ,r, " :U ' ,; ,1 "' a r^t-ntiun probli.r.s, and the annual center revin W 

•o i^n, U , J ?i;' ,a , 4 »? 0nthaa ''" rli " r than originally s-.-hMulr-d to try 
»o >.i;-ntity oobl^.s, A review fain -.as selected which included 
J °° Lor - L 'f K«ional Office staff who could provide on-site 

atBistancn in specific progri-.matic areas. Subsequent 
. on i coring revealed continued p. j0 r performance and general 
^acceptability of the cundition of the co n t,»r. The 1936 annml 
rev:ew disclosed numerous r,^t a,f i c i enc : e S . On-boar ^ strength 

"abor'Xya 1 ^^ 0 ^^^ tC> k* n ^° r The Department of 

;; " .J 10 3 conference with screening agencies ana center 

llV a - el l c,t grater participation and commitment from all 
parties, ana raaae a determination that the center would receive 
all of its input froir. the State of Colorado in an att-ir.pt Co 
aoaress tnese pro!?lPms. 

Curlew: Tne center experienced serious management, operational 
and performance problems ever the last few years, Monitorinc 
trip. c na annual reviews revealed concinuing problems with * 
^rations in spice of Cechnical assistance provided by boch the 
Department ot Labor end tne Department of Agriculture 

:!^;^ r '. rP?laCed the Ccnt « Erector in 1985 in an attempt to 
fneoy cjntmuing management and operational problems, 

Anyll! Monitoring trips and annual center r- views disclosed 
s-rious management and operational problems, ^i,*se problems 
rearhea 5uJn b erious .^roi^itions that ; he Department of Labor 
.hrea.er.eo to shut-utf the input of new enrolls to the center. 
J^hnica, assistance was provided by the Department of Labor ana 
tne Department of Agriculture, and Agriculture replaced t ,e 
ter airector in 1985 to aJjress problems stemming from ;,.,r 



by 

center 
[management 



L—.ters ore provided technical assistance during monitoring tn-s 
jnu on-site annual reviews, and follow-up reviews to determine * 
tne status of center corrective plans; through staff training md 
at center aireccors' conferences held annually in each region 
cencers which have serious management or operational oroblems'are 
■•.onitor-d with greater frequency. 
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A principal point ttergif.g frorr. our review of the nature of youth 
cr^loy^cnt problems it that these prob.t-s ere r ar - icu3»r ly severe for 
ic'ool dropouti, end especially for black And Hirjanic youth. Por 
cxrr;plt f in October 1983 , when uncrp!cy;-«nt rates ar.ong adult white ea!es 
( i ,e 75 to 44) Avenged 5.2 per rent, the ur.'.rp.cyncr.t rates for rale and 
ftr.M* 16- to 19-year-old school dropouts v C re 29 percent for vhites, 31 
percent for Rirpenice, end b"> percent for blacks. 7t is noteworthy that 
the enrollees in the Job Corps have teen predominantly from this group: 
iir>ority gr-jp school dropouts. 

The Job Corps is in r.any respects unique. It is distinguished by the 
population it serves, the comprehensive nature of the services it offers, 
its stability es a program, and the quality of the evaluation that is 
available on it. We note that these last two points are probably not 
unrelated* The Job Corps serves a severely disadvantaged population; 
{tout 90 percent of the Job Corps enrollees were either from households 
below the poverty line or receiving welfare benefits; more than 75 percent 
were minorities, Furthermore, despite the fact that the median age of Job 
Corps enrollees was about 18, their median reading levels were at or below 
the 6th grade level. The Job Corps is run in a residentisl setting, and 
provides s combination of services that include health care, basic skills 
instruction, skills training, and counseling. The Job Corps has existed 
for 20 years} few programs have had such stability. The program is 
currantly serving about 102,000 youths per year in 41,000 slots; i.e., 
enrollees averaged just under 5 months participation. At the time of the 
evaluation we reviewed, about 70,000 participants were being strved per 
year. 

Although the Job Corps has been substantially modified since it was 
first established in 1964, most evaluations of the program prior to the 
atudy by Hat hemat ice were based on the experiences of those who 
participated in the Job Corps during the «id-1960s. A series of surveys 
by Louis Bsrris and Associates served as the primary data source for 
researchers Attempting to estimate the impact of the Job Corps. These 
esrly studies had conflicting findings. Por example, one study (Csin, 
1968) found that participants earned S18B to $160 per year more than 
•no-shows* (thoss who enrolled but never participated) 6-months 
peat-program. Another atudy (woltman and Walton, 1968) found no 
aignificant difference between the earnings of the Job Corps enrollees and 
tarly terminees (those who remained in the program less than three months) 
IB months sfter psrtic ipstion. 1 Tsken together, these early findings 
suggested thst Job Corps had s short-term inpact that decayed (faded) 
fairly quickly (Coldstein, 1972). 

The evslustion study by Kathematica (Kallar et al., 1982) that the 
committee reviewed waa the most extensive end sophisticated of the studies 
65 the Job Corps undertaken over the years. Onlike most evaluations of 
other youth employment programs that the Committee reviewed, thia atudy: 

a. was baaed on a large sample of progrsm participanta (2,800) and 
nonparticipanta (1,100) who were similar in moat respects to Job 
Corps participants. The nonpsrt icipants were youth eligible for 
the Job Corps residing in geographic areas where the Job Corps 
enrollment was low. 
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b, Gathered dst% on the par t i el? *r.t and ccrparUsn s.Twps for a 
reasonably long tir.e after the pro^rtm ao that it va* ;-:irib:t to 
eeteblish the decree to which pcst-prc*;rem efforts ixlst and 
peraiat or de-cay. The third follow-up interview v.ia cor.2uc.cd 42 
to 54 r^nths after the prognm period. 

c. Eed low rates of attrition in the follow-up Simples of 
participant end corpariaon group me-nbers. The third foll=v-up 
rurvcy was completed by 70 percent of thoce who completed the 
original baseline questionnaire, 65 percent of participants end 
75 percent of ccrparison group members. 

d. Took measurements on a vide variety of factors that could be 
affected by, or affect, the Job Corps experience, including: 
educational attainment, the value of e-conoiric production by Job 
Corps participants, receipt of welfare and ether transfers, the 
extent of criminal activity, unemployment rates, t?..?!cy:.«nt 
rates, hours worked, and wage rates. 

e, Used a corparison group methodology in a way that was as careful 
end technically scund as the state of the art porn-its. 

The study also took careful accounting of full program costs and included 
an extensive cost-benefit enalysis. 

The essential finding of the evaluation is that the Job Corps 'works. • 
In particular : 

a. On average, participants in the Job Corps were employed about 3 
weeks per year (13 percent) more than nonparticipants up to 3-1/2 
years post-program, and their earnings gains after leaving the 
Job Corps were estimated to be 5567 per year higher in 1977 
dollars (28 percent) for enrollees than they would have been in 
the absence of the Job Corps experience. The amount of time that 
Job Corps enrollees received cash welfare or unemployment 
compensation benefits was lover by 2 weeks per year and 1 week 
per year, respectively, compared with nonparticipants. 

b, The educational attainment of participants increased 
substantisl ly while they *ere in the Job Corps: the probability 
that enrollees would receive a high school diploma or its 
equivalent (GED) within the first six months after leaving the 
Job Corps was .24 for enrollees compared with ,05 for comparison 
group members. s 

C Overall, the health of the Job Corps participants was Setter than 
that of nonparticipants after the program; participants reported 
about 1 week less per year of serious health problems. 

d. Criminal activity, as indicated by rates of arrest, were 
significantly lower for participants during the period of the 
program, and after leaving the program they had fewer arrests for 
serious crimes than nonparticipants. 

e. After an initial 6-month period post-program when enrollees fared 
worae than the comparison group in terms of employment end 
earnings, the aggregate positive effects of the Job Corps 
persisted at a relatively atable rate throughout the 4-year 
follow-up period. This outcome suggests that the »«in effects of 
the Job Corps do not stem from job placement. 
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l'e note that these overall effective:-.* rc erllrs'.c* lr.= :-jfed all 

part icipanta, early leavera aa well tz thore who foKctcd the Job Corps 

course to completion. 

furthermore, when the benefits tr>t eccts of the program tcre 
trtirated— In the study's quite detailed cr.i r 17*5 st iceted btr.ef 1 t-cost 
r.r.alyoic— It wts found that from the view of rocicty as a hole, the net 
present value of benefits excteded crr.ts by r 2,}0C jer tmollee (in 1977 
dollars). Ftom the view of particij . nts, benefits exceeded ccsts by 

on tvcr*ge. In the c:se of n: r,p» rt icipant 1 (i.e., private benefits 
1 -,d rests) a net cost of $115 per eruoljee was incurred, representing a 
r.tt redistribution of re.'ourccs frcx ronparticipants to the Job Corps 
r. a rt i c ip&r.ts. 

The estimated benefit-cost difference is particularly censitive to the 
fsrunptior.s regarding the magnitude of the effect of the program in 
reducing crirre. Eewcvtr, even when it is assumed that there are no 
p-st-program crixe reduction benefits, the net present value of the 
program to rociety is still positive, about SS00 per enrollee. 

The committee has tome remaining reservations about the Job Corps 
evaluation that are largely technical in nature. Vhile the analysts 
jppear to have done a thorough job in attempting to correct for any bias 
in the estimated effects, the lack of randomly assigned treatment and 
control groups leaves open the possibility that some amount of 
relf-selection bias may exist. In addition, we do not have sufficiently 
detailed evidence that allows us to 'unbundle* the elements of the Job 
Corps program and determine whether (or for whom) the residential element 
of the program la critical; whether the health component is essential; and 
whether the skills training offered adds to any effects that the basic 
education elements may have created — or vice versa. 

On the basis of our review, the committee concludes that the Job Corps 
aerves a significant portion of the disadvantaged population effectively 
and that society receives a reasonable return on the resources it invests 
in this program. Given the residential nature of the program, the fact 
that centers are for the most part in rural areas (many are located at 
former military bases), and the cost, it is not surprising that the Job 
Corps aerves a relatively small proportion of all youths. What is of 
r.ajor importance is that the Job Corps appears to effectively serve those 
emong the disadvantaged population who have been provided the opportunity 
to enroll. 



Very truly yours, 




Pobinson Sollister, Chair 
Committee on Youth Employment 
Prog rams 



cc: Patrick O'Keefe 
Fred pomero 
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WRITTEN TESTIMONY BEFORE THE UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 



kMPLOYMBNT OPPORTUNITIES SUBCOflnMITTBE 



APRIL 33, J9B8 



Bruce Lee 
UAW RefCion 6 Director 
UAW-LETC President 



Think you for the privfledge of submitting this written testimony to your One 
committee, In support of the National Job Corps Program. 

We, in the UAW know first hand the success of Job Corps. Study upon study 
has provsn thst Job Corps is ths most cost-effective of socisJ programs in our 
history. A msthensUosl study osde In 1006 by Dr. Bruce Bsird of the University 
of Utah, ahowed that Job Corps returns $1.31 to the U.S. Treasury, in only 
three years, for each $1.00 invested by the Federal Government. The UAW 
ohooaea to look far beyond the dollars aeved. The UAW Is e Union thst believes 
In Justice, equality and the dignity of mankind. 

With this in mind, the UAW became part of the Job Corps system in early' 1978. 
We stsrted the UAW /Advanced Automotive Training Program located In CleprfielcJ, 
Utah. Since then, our program has aent approximately 300 young people e year 

onto fobs throughout the United Ststes snned with the specialised automotive 

repair skills, the work ethlce, end the social skill a to gain and maintain meaning- 
ful employment. 

Ih fact, aince 1082 our UAW /Advanced Automotive Training Program has placed 
onto fobs, 1001 of our students who stayed with their training 90 days or mnr*. 
Thia training and later employment has given theee thousands of undcrprivD edged 
young people the dignity, equality and fustic* thet hed previously escaped them. 

Our progrsm is truly s national program. Our atudenta come to us from all over 
the United States and arc placed onto foba^scroas the Nation. 

Our International UrUoahas supported the Job Corps from its inception. No 
other program has been subjected to the reviews, audits and threats of extinction 
as haa Job Corps. Yet, no other program has fulfilled its primsry goal ae 
euoceeefully; namely the training end completing of Educational requirements of 
our underprivfledged youth. 

National Job Corps is very coat-effective, but can a value really be pieced on the 
savings, in terms of human auf faring or the savings in dollars spent on crime or 
incarceration, by the very exiatance of Job Corpa. 

The theory thet budget cute ehould be made serosa the board fails apart when one 
considers the repercussions to our society over the long run. The future of this 
country lies with our young. 
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WRITTEN TESTIMONY BEFORE THE UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES SUBCOMMITTEE 
APRIL 92, 1M6 



The future iuomn of our nations' industry liee with tht providing of sntry lsvcl 
young works™ who posse** th* nosfe educstloneJ and training to n>e*t the 
needs of new )obe. 

Job Corps, more than any other existing program is living proof that American 
Industry, the Government and Labor Unions can, In full oo-optraUon, work 
auccesoniily toward a common goal for the young people of our netion«« — young 
people who will be the future of these co-operative parties. 

I appeal to the Committee end to the Congress to support the Job Corps program. 
The Program has proven itself time and time •gain. Additional funding is needed, 
not leaa. 

At a time when youth employment atande at 18.9 percent end unemployment 

emoung our nstions bLsok youth is at a staggering 43.7 percent can leaa be 

done? 

I urge the committee to consider the rsmiflosttons if cute to the Job Corps become 
e reality. 

It is the UAK position thet the Job Corps Program has served this country well 
end is deserving of an inoreased budget. We know it is not deserving of cute. 

Twenty yaara of success should be Joined with many more. 

ResfiffctfulJy youse, 
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TOWN OF COLLBRAN 



217 ELM STREET 
COLLBRAN. COLORADO 81024 



May 12, 1986 



IKCEIVEO 



The Honorable Ronald Reagan 
President of the United States 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 20510 




Dear President Reagan, 

It has been brought to our attention that the Job Corps Center 
in Collbran, Colorado, could be closed sometime between June 30 and 
November 30, 1986. The area of Plateau Valley, which includes 
Collbran, Mesa,' Molina and Plateau City, is totally involved with 
Job Corps economically. This closure will mean total disaster to 
the area's businesses, which are already in a state of depression due 
to the collapse of the energy industry on the Western Slope. Our 
whole area has been dependent on the Job Corps Center to help koep 
our heads above water during this time. 

The Center has many students, both men and women, from Colorado, 
who have come to better themselves by obtaining an education (G.E.D.) 
and a job skill through the many training programs available to them 
through the Job Corps. We feel that any closure will hamper the young 
people who need our help in getting off the welfare rolls and becoming 
productive citizens in our society. This is the only Job Corps Center 
or youth-type training facility in Colorado that aids young people who 
want help in straightening out their lives and becoming good citizens. 

Not only do the students get their G.E.D. and learn skills, but 
they have also done several hundred thousand dollars worth of projects 
for the Department of Labor, Bureau of Reclamation, the Colorado 
Department of Wildlife, and in the communities around the Center includ- 
ing Grand Junction. Also, the Center has been modernized from a 
trailer-house facility into a beautiful landmark for our area with 
permanent buildings. Many of the projects shown on the attached list 
would never have materialized if the Job Corps Center had not helped 
keep costs down by using staff and students skills to complete them. 

We strongly request that you halp us fight the closure of this 
Center. Many of our Colorado citizens are relying on Job Corps, and 
we need to maintain it and keep it productive so that the young 
people of our state will have a second chance to join the mainstream 
of society. We would be delighted to have you come and visit the 
Center to see why we feel it should be kept in operation. 



Respectful ly, 



Rudy P. Skrbina 

Mayor, Town of Collbran 



RPS/lr 
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i'kkpakki) statkmknt ok hon. blll emkhson a representative in congress from 

the State of Missouri 

Mr. Chairmanr I want to express my extreme disap- 
pointment in the proposal of t e Administration to close 
certain Job Corps centers across the country and my 
pleasure with the recent vote of the House to use cons- 
truction funds to prevent those closings. if the Admini- 
stration's proposal were permitted to take effect, it 
would completely thwart the will of the Congress, which 
has voted to fully fund these centers this year. 

These Job Corps centers provide job training for a 
large number of youth* for whom the center is their only 
hope to receive valuable employment training. For many, 
this is their last chance to become productive citi- 
zens. We know that our failure to help these young 
people make it on their own will result in their depen- 
dence on the welfare system or, worse yet, they will be 
led into a life of crime and become a burden to society 
in a penal institution. 

In the rural Eighth District of Missouri, the Mingo 
Job Corps is located in an area which is currently suf- 
fering from high unemployment. All of the centers pro- 
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posed for closing were in rural areas, similar in charac- 
ter to the area served by Mingo. This is neither fair to 
rural areas nor is it a wise pol icy. The problem has 
been solved at least temporarily, but it is likely that 
the war has not yet been won. I urge the Subcommittee on 
Employment Opportunities to continue to defend the Job 
Corps program aggressively. I pledge all the assistance 
I can give to that effort. 
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Pkkpakku Statkmknt of Hon. Mitch McOonnkli,, a U.S. Srnator From the Statk 

of Kentucky 

My statement is in support of the Job Corps program as one of the 
most significant programs to help disadvantaged youth* I am In 
complete agreement with the concept of keeping all Centers open 
for the remainder of the program year as well as in the future. 
I fully believe that adequate resources exist to keep all of the 
Centers open until FY 67 funding Is available. 

Kentucky Is one of the states affected by the Department of 
Labor f s decision to close six Job Corps Centers. In Kentucky, 
the Job Corps Centers not only provide much needed training for 
disadvantaged youth, but they also provide Jobs and Income to the 
community in which they are located. In the case of the 
Prenchburg Center In Menifee County In Eastern Kentucky, which is 
scheduled to be closed f there are approximately 60 people employed 
at the Center. These are extremely Important Jobs in an 
Appalachian county which had a recent unemployment rate of 23.5%. 
In addition, the Center spends over $2 million in the county. 
Our other five Centers are equally significant to the state and 
need to remain open. 

Job Corps has proven its usefulness and both the Senate and House 
have shown their support for the program in the PY 87 Budget 
proposal. To close centers when funding has been approved is 
short sighted and inappropriate. It is my hope that the 
Department of Labor will reconsider their decisions and keep all 
of t*e Centers operating at capacity. 
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May 15, 1986 
MR. CHAIRMAN: 

I HAVE SOME VERT SERIOUS CONCERNS ABOUT THE DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR'S RECENT DECISION TO CLOSE SIX JOB CORPS CENTERS INCLUDING 
THE TALKING LEAVES CENTER IN TAHLEQUAH, OKLAHOMA. I WAS VERT 
DISAPPOINTED TO SEE THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR CHOOSE TO CLOSE DOWN 
ONE QF ONLY TWO JOB CORPS CENTERS DEVOTED TO TRAINING AMERICAN 
INDIANS. 

THE FOCUS OF OUR JOB TRAINING PROGRAMS SHOULD ALWAYS* BE ON 
TRAINING THE DISADVANTAGED TO BECOME MORE PRODUCTIVE MEMBERS IF 
OUR COMMUNITIES. THE TALKING LEAVES CENTER IS LOCATED IN ONE OF 
OUR NATION*? MOST ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED REGIONS. THE MOST 
RECENT UNEMPLOYMENT FIGURES FOR THE SURROUNDING SIX COUNTIES 
EXCEED 10 PERCENT. THIS CENTER HAS ENABLED MANY RESIDENTS OF 
NORTHEASTERN OKLAHOMA TO BECOME CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS OF SOCIETY. 
IT WOULD BE A TRAGEDY FOR CHEROKEE TRIBE AND THE PEOPLE OF 
NORTHEAST OKLAHOMA TO LOSE THIS VALUABLE ASSET. 

WITHOUT A DOUBT THE METHODOLOGY USED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR TO ANALYZE THE 106 JOB CORPS CENTERS IS QUESTIONABLE. FOR 
EXAMPLE, ONE OF THE PRIME FACTORS IN THIS ANALYSIS IS LOCATION. 
ACCORDING TO THE DEPARTMENT, TALKING LEAVES IS NOT LOCATED "CLOSE 
TO ANY SUBSTANTIAL LOCAL CONCENTRATION OF POVERTY YOUTH". 
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TALKING LEAVES STATEMENT 
PAGE 2 



MR. CHAIRMAN, THE ANALYSTS AT THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR EITHER 
HAVE NEVER VISITED RURAL CHEROKEE COUNTY, AND SEEN THE LOCAL 
POVERTY, OR THEY DO NOT REALIZE THAT VERY LITTLE IN OKLAHOMA IS 
LOCATED CLOSE TO "SUBSTANTIAL CONCENTRATIONS" OF POPULATION. IN 
SHORT MR. CHAIRMAN, THIS ANALYSIS FAILS TO ACCURATELY ASSESS THE 
IMPACT THE TALKING LEAVES JOB CORPS CENTER HAS HAD ON NORTHEASTERN 
OKLAHOMA. 

I WOULD URGE THE MEMBERS OF THIS COMMITTEE TO LISTEN VERY 
CAREFULLY TO WHAT WILMA MANKILLER, PRINCIPAL CHIEF OF THE 
CHEROKEES, HAS TO SAY ABOUT THE TALKING LEAVES CENTER. AFTER 
REFLECTING ON HER TESTIMONY I FEEL CERTAIN YOU WILL HAVE A MUCH 
GREATER APPRECIATION FOR WHAT THE TALKING LEAVES CENTER MEANS TO 
THE PEOPLE OF NORTHEASTERN OKLAHOMA THAN DOES THE DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR. 
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PnnrAMr> Htatkmknt or Hon, Thomas 8 Fouv, a Rkpnrskntativk in Conor em 
From tmk State or Washington 

Wy Deer Mr. Chairmen and distinguished Suboommlttsc Members- I would 
tike to add my voice to thoee who hove already spoken out sgsinst tho Depart- 
•ont of Labor's Dion to olooo els Job Corpo Contort oorooo tho Notion Including 
tho Onflow Job Corpo Contor which It loootod In my District. 

Proa poroonoJ ex p er ience I oon toy that tho Cur low Contor oporttot o 
highly eoooeeeful and outstanding promt) whioh It broodly supported and 
rot p ootid by tho surrounding Coomb unity. Oror the ti yoort tht Contor hot 
boon In cpsrorton It hot haloed thousands of disadvantaged young persona to 
toooooofOuy rtootvt t OtD diploma and bo trtinod for productive employment. Ao 
port of thotr training, thoot young poroono hart boon Involved In oountlooo 
of tjontty ooootruotlofi and repair projoeto which novo bonofltod tho ourroundtng 
towno long tit or thooo trtinoot *raduated. 

bifnlfkonUy In recognition of Ito achievement, last yoar tho Curlew Contor 
roootvod t • up ortor Porfoimoiioo oommsndtttcn from tht U.S. Department of 
Labor and t Foroot fervtoe award dUng tho outotondlnf Integration of community 
rooourooo with Ito progrttii. Within tho Job Corpo Community , tho Curlow 
Contor hot oloo boooms woU known for tnltlotlng Innovetlvo programs Including: 
port profotitontl training for rotlrtontltl staffi o model oubotanoo abuoo pro- 
grttii ootjputor training! and tho ostt b Ms h mont of Important links with arts 
ooDogoo and uwiwortttloo and Job Training Partnership Act efforts. 

Like tho IN other Job Corpo Centers oorooo tho country, tho Curlow Con- 
tor hot proven to effective* oonslstsntty maintaining superior placement and 
retention relet. Tho rooord oleorty shows that for erery $1 tho Government 
Invents In Job Corpo Con tore, tho return lo $1.49 In tax revenues. Moreover, 
several years ago, tho Joint Committee on loonomloo oompUod t brood range of 
studies conducted In and out of tho Oovornmont which overwhelmingly prsised 
tho Job Corpo Contort and rated thorn o owoooot. 

Otven tho outstanding rooord achieved by tho Curlow Contor and the other 
Job Corpo Contort oorooo tho country snd tht fact that youth unemployment 
remains unsocoptsbly high, thlo lo certainly no tote to olooo tho targeted Con- 
tort. We must do what wo eon to see thlo does not occur end I will certainly 
eonHnuo to work to that end. 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. Les AuCoin, a Representative in Congress From the 

State of Oregon 

Congr..».n Nertinei, Congressman Perkins, members of the 
Suboosmittstt 

n.sd. to°\\\ n f V^A? i 01 ! 1 ," k thiS h8 " ina - CI... that Congress 

I'llV. ll.Tol c'cip^c.^'.?.^ 0 " " De P»'-" of Labor pl.„ lo 

Labor D.p.rtm.nt .poke. men claim that cloning centers is the onlv 
ooy th.y o.n ».,. . $ 2 7 million budget cut celled for by 
Cremm-Rudmen. That's not «o. V 

... V^"r' t>aam n n l ' n>t re "° n the i» trying to close 

•1. Job corps centers -- it's just the latest excuse. 

„ 0 rH„r° r th *, P " t five the Department of Labor has been 

r.qui.t ?l?\iV, ,?"„ J" 9 J ° b C ° rPS - The »»P«fnf . budget 

? for • 5 <>« reduction in training slots as well 

"r..t't.i. r.'.r.*" 0 " ilUOn ' b0Ve b "° n * 0»---«---.- 

Today, .van .. the Department of Labor threatens to bosrd up six 
•xpsr l.sntsl ■ Job Corps projects. 

.o«.!.5o!!. , r-'" t : b * lB,ld ' De P«»»«nt have also nixed all 

suggsstlons to make a one-time-only cut in the *in .mi., ,11 „ 
conatructlon budget. e * 30 "HHon job Corps 

°' L,b ° r ' h ° ali bt tryina t0 "™ e listing, 

option, f?!. 1 '!!"' •\ 1 " in « tina Cente " should be st the bottom of the 
options list for another resson if costs a lot of r « T 

it .ill coat n.arly fl million to put these Centers out , ' 

.h.n^th. D.p.rtm.nt bs. otb.r alt .?„. t'l^.Td'on >VLll uTfr"" 

Bacauae it', cl.ar the Department has other slternatives to meet 
tho Gr...-Rud..n target. I .ork.d .ith other members or the House 
loot „..k to ps.s an ...ndaant to the Pisc.l ye.r 19^6 Supplemental 
Appropri.tlon. bill prohibiting center closings. I'd lice to 11, 

l«d , .r:nro n i P ' r ,^ n " " BG C ° n *<"'"»" William. ?or tn.fr" t0 n, 
leadership In this regard. B " s 

You know, I just don't understand why the Department of Labor has 
a grudge against tha Job rorps. The Job Corns is a . nH( , J" 
progr... An independent ,ud?t co^a^oYeSTn ?8 sholed lllVlll^ 
Job corp. returns $1.42 to the federal Treasury for every $1 spent 

The Job corp. is the ojOv. f.deral program providing education 

.T.r.i n ?i;iVr:u a n: n : 1 h:ih%-^ii-^r»^.2^^rb; 9 ei:^ i t e - » 

un.mployo.nt. there ar.n't .nough Job Corp. slot, to p..' current 
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Instead of cutting 1200 training slots, the Department of Labor 
should be looking for a creative way to meet the Gramm-Rudman target 
without closing Centers. 

And, Nr. Chairman* after looking at the Centers on the hit list, 
I have an even harder time understanding the Department of Labor 
d ec is io n . 

The Angell Job Corps Center, located in Oregon's First 
Congressional District* is one of the Centers the Department of Labor 
wants to close. in the twenty years it's been open, the Angell 
Center has trained 10,000 you ng people in eight 
educat io nal -voca t io nal programs. 

Currently serving 220 disadvantaged young people from Oregon, 
Alsska and Washington, the Angell Center has a graduation rate of 70% 
and a job placement rate well above 9 0%. In 198 4 , students in the 
Angell progrsn completed $1 million worth of construction in federal 
forests in Oregon. Last year, they put the finishing touches on a 
new library in Yachats, Oregon a library that wouldn't have been 
built without Center assistance. 

yet* according to the Department of Labor, the Angell Center is a 
failure. if it's a failure, we need a few more like it. 

As one who voted for Gramm-Rudman, I'd be the last to suggest 
that Congress exempt the Job Corps from this law. But, we don't need 
to. The Job Corps can absorb this $27 million cut without forcing 
1200 needy kids onto the street. 

That will continue to be my goal. 
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